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aid in 1951, it will be one of three channels for extend- 
ing technical cooperation to underdeveloped nations. 
The other two are the UN program and that of the U.S. 
, Government. 
published in English, Spanish, and Portuguese An American government needing direct technical as- 
sistance to meet a specific problem may request it from 
7 the UN. If what it requires falls within the scope of the 
program the U.S. Government has already been carrying 
CONTENTS : : on for some time in Latin America, then a_ bilateral 
4 agreement can be signed between the two governments, 
LATIN AMERICANS IN ISRAEL Mary G. Reynolds through the U.S. Department of State. The OAS peo- 
gram, however, will be more of an educational program 
CUBAN DRUMBEAT Fernando Ortiz on technical subjects. All American governments will 
share in its benefits, without expressly requesting assist- 
DOWN EAST TO FRANCE Wallace B. Alig ance. The fields in which ps er ieetetinn is to be 
PEACEMAKER EXTRAORDINARY Thomas J. Hamilton offered will be decided after consultation with the gov- 
ernments, and the selection will be based on the needs 
FROM HEAD TO TOE (ACCENT ON YOUTH) of the whole Hemisphere. 

This is essentially a problem of transporting techniques 
from a highly developed to a backward area. It may be 
BIRTH OF A CAPITAL Alvaro Pérez done either by sending trainees to technically advanced 
— : localities for special study, or by introducing new tech- 
DAUGHTERS OF THE MUSE Gaston Figuei a) niques in the = developed areas. Both methods have 
POINTS OF VIEW been used. The OAS plan will use certain features of 

7 each. We might call it a halfway meeting between the 
BOOKS + two stages of technological development 

LIVING LEGEND Roberto Esquenazi-Mayo The OAS program consists primarily in creating cen- 

ters for technological specialization in already existing 
_ ANGUISHED TALE Angel Flores Latin American universities or research institutes, There 
PICTURE BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES Fred del Villar would be twenty or thisty in oR, cach doveted to 9 per- 


ticular specialty (public health, economies, statistics, 
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ny November 1950 When the OAS launches its own program of technical 


GRAPHICS CREDITS agriculture, housing, public administration, and so on). 
. P In each field the responsibility for supervising the respec- 

? 
KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? tive center will fall to an OAS specialized agency, and 
FOR YOUR RECORD LIBRARY — each center will be furnished the necessary specialists to 


a ie offer courses, conduct seminars, or carry on research. 
CONTRIBUTORS 7 Trainees from the American nations will be sent to each 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR center for advanced work, their travel and living expenses 
being met from funds provided for by the OAS technical 
PUBLISHED BY The purpose is to who, 
sac the ow countries, Ww re per 
Pan \merican Union, General Secretariat of the Organization of offer he in 
American States, Washington 6, D. C., U.S. A. ’ training still more specialists. But this method offers 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary General or additional benefits, byproducts of the principal objective: 
: ; After the program ends, twenty to thirty technical-study 
EDITOR ce centers will remain scattered throughout the Hemisphere, 
Kathleen Walker LAs strong enough and with sufficient prestige to perform 
their work independently, without financial aid from 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 7 : ‘ other countries. Again, a considerable number of spe- 
George C. Compton : cialists, after rendering services in the various centers, 
> P will carry back to their own more highly developed coun- 
Roberto Esquenazi-Mayo tries a knowledge of conditions and problems in Latin 
Armando de Sa Pires : : America that will make them invaluable consultants for 
their government, industry, and business, benefitting the 
ASSISTANT EDITORS whole Hemisphere. 
Mary A. Eades ; The Inter-American Economic and Social Council is 
Mary G. Reynolds studying specific projects to be undertaken at each center, 
Benedicta Quirino dos Santos but the general outline of the program has already been 
Adolfo Solérzano Diaz approved. Up to now, one member government—the 
Betty Wilson United States has offered to subscribe a million dollars 
toward the expenses of the first year’s work, provided 
LAYOUT & TYPOGRAPHY this amount does not exceed 70 per cent of the total 
: contributions. The remaining twenty governments must, 
Presentation Incorporated therefore, contribute in their local currencies sums 
amounting to at least $440,000 in U.S. currency. 


COVER 
lhe negro brings a special technique to the religious drums. See , +2 


Cuban Drumbeat,” by Fernando Ortiz, page 6. Photograph by ri 
Robert Lautman 


Subscription rate of Americas: $3.00 a year for the English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese editions in the United States and Canada. Add $1.00 extra for 
postage to countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 
Single copies 25¢. 


Opposite: Interpretation of Araucanian Indian toys, designed on 
scratchboard for Americas by Chilean painter Pablo Burchard, Jr 
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“Wer, THE FIRST NUCLEUs of pioneers from Latin America, among us sons and grandsons of settlers of 


Argentina, and natives of Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile, are about to establish today the foundations of our 


settlement, Mefalsim. Hardened in the flame of battle, strengthened in the faith of Israel, we came 


to conquer the wilderness with labor of peace. Our purpose is to substitute the plow for the mortar and to 


revitalize the barren wastes. To the areas which listen to the sound of our hammer-blows we will send out 


a flow of strength to build a mighty house. And we believe that with our sweat we will plant a root that will 


flourish and will make us glad with its fruit... .7 


These words from the cornerstone scroll of the first 
Latin American settlement in Israel reflect the idealism 
that has sent hundreds of Jewish Latin Americans back 
to the land of their ancestors. Unlike the desperate 
European refugees with nothing more to lose, the Latin 
Americans went to Israel at the sacrifice of comfortable 
homes and economic security. Young. intelligent, well 
trained, they are helping to build the nation their fore- 
hears dreamed of for two thousand years. 

Most of the Latin American colonizers were fresh from 
Zionist training centers in Argentina. Uruguay. Chile, 
and Mexico, set up to make skilled farmers out of future 
emigrants to Palestine, teach them Hebrew and Middle 
East geography, and imbue them with the spirit and 
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discipline of cooperative effort. Although new to Latin 
America. where the first were established in 1942. the 
centers had been functioning in Europe since 1917, 
Before the outbreak of World War Il, Hechalutz. the 
organization operating them, had branches in 24 coun- 
tries and had sent thousands of trained workers to 
Palestine. 

In 1915 the Jewish Agency. which acted as the “un- 
official” Jewish government during the Mandate, allocated 
ten immigration certificates to South American trainees. 
The recipients were nine boys and one girl, all Argen- 
tines. Arriving in Palestine in 1916, they went to three 
different “agricultural settlements —-Gvat, Negba. and 
Nitzanim--where they got more training and gradually 
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adjusted to their new environment. Theirs were among 
the last immigration certificates issued by the British 
authorities to Jews in South America, but in the months 
that followed many men and women from the training 
farms defied Mandate regulations and slipped into 
Palestine. 

When fighting between Jews and Arabs broke out in 
1948, some three hundred members of the pioneering 
youth movements in Latin America went to Israel as 
volunteers in the nation’s war for independence. Prac- 
tically all the Latin American countries were represented, 
but the greatest numbers came from Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Those already in the settlements did their share of 
the fighting too. Negba was under fire for so long that 
it came to be known as Israel’s Stalingrad on the Egyp- 
tian front. For five and a half months its 550 men 
and women, including sixty Latin Americans, held off 


the I Army despite continual bombings. shellings, 
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and attacks by tanks and armored cars. The courageous 
defenders had only the flimsiest of arms and_ little 
ammunition. Three of the Latin Americans were 
killed at Negba: thirty-vear-old Ernest Mueller from 
Chile. Jacob Giller. also a Chilean, and 29-year-old 
Mordechai Veinerman from Argentina. 

Nitzanim, another southern outpost. also came in for 
a lone siege. Here is the story told by Eliyahu Taube 
from Buenos Aires. one of the many Latin Americans 
there at the time: “From the beginning of the siege I 
lived in a bunker. Only at night was it possible to move 
around freely. I was in command of a strong-point just 
inside the settlement. My friend Abraham Kroch, who 
came to Israel with me from Argentina. was in charge of 
an outpost in front of us. Each of the two posts was 
held by seven people. men and women. The big push 
came on the morning of June 7. after a heavy night 
bombardment. In the distance. we saw Egyptian infantry 
advancing. We had little ammunition and held our fire, 
opening when they were within two hundred yards. The 
attackers retreated. Kroch and four of my men were 


killed, and | was wounded. When they came at us again, 
we were forced back and made our last stand in an old 
Arab building nearby. Here Dvorah Epstein [a pretty, 
twenty-year-old girl from Montevideo] was killed. After 
the surrender, we were taken away in trucks, to spend 
months of captivity in a POW camp near Cairo.” 

“The part played by the Latin American. group in the 
siege,” said an Israeli official, “is one of the most 
honorable in the history of the War of Independence, and 
will always be remembered by the people of Israel.” 

The Zionist Movement for the creation of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine started in the mind of an 
Austrian named Theodor Benjamin Herzl. After the 
First Zionist Congress in Basle, Switzerland, in 1897, 
Herzl wrote in his diary: “At Basle I founded the Jewish 
State. If I were to say this today, | would be met with 
universal laughter. In five years, perhaps, and certainly 
in fifty, everyone will see it.” Last year, when Herzl’s 
body was taken to Israel for burial on the highest of 


Jerusalem's seven hills. everyone had seen it. 

Within a short time Jewish colonists carried the move- 
ment to Argentina, and by the time the Fifth Congress 
was held in 1901, Herzl was presented with an impressive 
album recounting the work of Argentine Zionists. In 
1910 the Jewish National Fund (founded in 1901 for 
the purchase of land in Palestine) started organized 
campaigning in the Argentine. and toward the end of 
World War | a Zionist Federation was set up there to 
coordinate the efforts of the various groups. At the 
same time the Socialist Zionist movement. Poalei Zion 
(Workers of Zion), came into existence. 

In Argentina as elsewhere the program got a strong 
shot in the arm from the Balfour Declaration of 1917, 
which gave world recognition to the right of the Jews 
to establish a national home in Palestine. Jewish men 
and women moving from Argentina to other parts of 
Latin America carried Zionism with them. In the course 
of the “twenties Zionist Federations were organized in 
most of the Americas. Between the world wars Latin 
American Jewry’s main contribution to the building of 
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are veterans Of the im isrde 


Ex-prisoners-of-war from. Uruguay and Argentina who fought at 
Nitzanim 


Israel was financial. There was only a trickle of im- 
migration from Latin America to Palestine during those 


years, 

A number of agricultural settlements in Palestine owe 
their existence directly to Latin American financial aid. 
Neot Mordechai, for example, was built on land donated 
by the late Mordechai Rosowski, a leading Argentine 
The cooperative villages of Beth Halevi in 


Zionist. 
Samaria and Hemagid near the Tel 
highway were established with contributions of forty 
thousand and seventeen thousand Israeli pounds, respec- 


Aviv-Jerusalem 


tively. from Argentine Jewry. 

The murder of six million Jews in Hitler's concentra- 
tion camps intensified the sense of unity among Jewish 
people everywhere, and the Zionist cause gained rapidly 
during World War II. When fighting with the Arabs 
began, contributions poured in from all sides. Almost 
to a man the Jews of Latin America, rich or poor, gave 
whatever they could to help the Haganah (the illegal 
defense militia of Palestine Jewry under the Mandate) 
and later the Israel Defense Army. In Uruguay an old 
man in rags hobbled into the headquarters of a fund- 
raising committee. “I have’ six pesos here,” he said. 
“Five for my contribution and one for the membership 
card.” When the clerk, aware of the sacrifice involved 
in those six pesos, offered to let him have the member- 
insulted. The clerk 
apologized and accepted the money. As the old man 
walked away, the clerk heard him whisper: “Thank you, 
God, for letting me live long enough to hold a document 


ship card free. he was deeply 


of Israel in my hands.” 

As the Zionist cause became more widely understood, 
Christian Committees for Israe| were set up throughout 
Latin America, joined by public figures like UN delegate 
Gustavo Gutiérrez of Cuba and Gabriel Gonzalez Videla 
(now Chilean President), who headed the committee for 
Chile in 1945 and the following year was elected vice 
Chairman of the Organization of World Christian Com- 
mittees for Israel. 

Israel remembers with gratitude the role of three 
Latin American members of the UN Special Committee 
on Palestine in winning for their cause the backing of 
the United Nations: 
mala, Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay, and 
Arturo Garcia Salazar of Peru. Together with the other 
delegates on the committee, they explored every corner 
of Palestine. interviewed hundreds of Jews and Arabs. 

Dr. Garcia Granados tells in his book, The Birth of 
Israel, how he became increasingly impressed with the 
their 
“what 


Jorge Garcia Granados of Guate- 


achievements and convinced of 


He realized, for example. 


Jewish settlers’ 
right 
happens psychologically when a Jew, persecuted else- 
where in the world, finds himself a citizen of Tel Aviv, 
where all are Jewish and Jewishness itself is an academic 
What sense of well-being. of inner security,” he 


to autonomy. 


issue, 
reflects, “must pervade the soul of a boy born in Tel 
Aviv 
anti-Semitism, . 
judged only for his qualities of character and personal 
achievement.” 


who has never breathed the subtle poisons of 
and who grows to maturity ... 


t: Latin Americans at Mefalsim 
0 helped win Israel's independence 
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Back at Lake Success, Dr. Garcia Granados, constantly 
aided by Senor Rodriguez Fabregat, led the struggle 
for a clearly defined partition plan—first in committee 
and later in the General Assembly—as zealously as 
though it were for the freedom of his own people. After 
the General Assembly voted in favor of partition on 
November 29, 1947, Garcia Granados and Rodriguez 
Fabregat carried on a delaying action against powerful 
attempts to get the countermanded, until 
finally on May 15, 1948, the Jewish State was proclaimed. 

Minutes after it was announced in the Assembly that 


resolution 


a provisional government had been established, Dr. 
Garcia Granados rose to announce Guatemala’s recog- 
nition, “Success had finally crowned the effort of our 
delegation in this long struggle for what we felt was a 
great goal.” he wrote afterward. “Uruguay and Guate- 
mala, standing together, had seen allies come and go, 
now finding ourselves with one or another of the great 
wers on our side, now finding ourselves alone. . . .” 
\s it turned out, Israel still had to pay for its freedom 


Tractors on way to work the fields pass water 
pipeline that is backbone of Negev Desert 


in “blood, sweat, and tears.” But largely due to the 
Latin American delegates’ efforts, it had the moral sup- 
port of the United Nations behind it in the struggle. 
Later, when the time was ripe, Guatemala and Uruguay 
again teamed up to help win the infant nation a place 
among the member States of the UN. 

Since peace has been restored during the past two 
years, 580 young people from Latin America have 
settled on the land—the largest of all the youth move- 
ments in Israel. Most have been forming their own 
collective agricultural settlements or kibbutzim, one of 
the most interesting experiments in group living any- 
where in the world. Based on common ownership of 
property and the pooling of labor and earnings by all 
members, the kibbutz is an expression of the Zionist 
ideal of preventing the development of exploiter and 
exploited classes and of building a sound society firmly 
rooted in the land. 

Mefalsim. the first and largest Latin American kibbutz. 
was established in June 1949. About 
Beersheba, it lies in the vast 
Israel and the 


nineteen miles 


northwest of southern 


Negev Desert on the border between 


Vefalsim bores for water to avoid 
dependence on pipeline 


territory under Egyptian authority, Here 135 young 


the average age is 24—-from Argentina, Brazil, 


Chile, Uruguay, and Mexico are cultivating 2,500 acres, 


people 


which, like most Israel communities, they hold on long- 
term lease from the Jewish National Fund. The land is 
known as Brazilian Jewry’s land to commemorate the 
large contributions made to the Fund by the Jews ot 
Brazil. Housing and equipment were acquired with a 
loan of [£66,000 (the Israeli pound is worth approxi- 
mately $2.80) from the Settlement Department of the 
Jewish Agency. Four hundred yards away from the 
temporary wooden structures the colonists now live in, 
Mefalsim’s permanent stone buildings are going up. The 
new site is on the main highway from Tel Aviv to 
Beersheba 
the Negev. 

New immigrants are urged to join the kibbutz im- 
mediately, and after a year’s probation become full- 
fledged members. As in all such settlements, each mem- 
ber over eighteen has a vote in the general meetings, 


today, as in ancient times, the crossroads of 


mostly wheat, barley, rice 


which decide all community affairs, from the kind of 
crops to be sown to the distribution of work. 

At first, while some of the settlers prepared the land, 
others earned money through outside labor in’ the 
neighborhood building roads. farming in other settle- 
ments, and helping lay the water pipeline that is the 
artery of the Negev. Mefalsim’s location in that great 
two-million-acre triangle of hot sand makes its achieve- 
ments especially significant. For it is showing others 
what can be done with the only large undeveloped land 
reserve in the country. 

It has long been a fundamental belief of Jewish leaders 
that the area can be reclaimed and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people settled there. Modern Jewish develop- 
ment of the Negev began in 1913 when three experimental 
settlements were established. Their success led to the 
famous “Operation Negev” in 1946, when fourteen new 
settlements were set up in one day. Today Israel's 
scientists are working at top speed on reclamation and 


irrigation schemes to make the best possible use of the 


(Continued on page 40) 


areas resources, 


Harvesting tomatoes at Mefalsim, which grows 
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Fernando Ortiz 


THE WARM CARNAL Music of my land has enchanted 
people for hundreds of years. Along with tobacco, it 
is something typically Cuban the island has given the 
world. Neither of these two eqptributions to universal 
pleasure comes from the whites alone, but rather from 
the embrace of different cultures. 

Tobaceo was found in Cuba in November 1492 in the 
same twisted cigars or puros that still make an exquisite 
present. A heritage of the Indians, adopted by negroes 
and whites, it was a mestizo product. Cuba’s popular 
music was born of negroes and whites, a mulatto product. 
It is the more genuinely Cuban of the two, for while 
tobacco and the manner of smoking it were not peculiar 
to the island, this mulatto music, as common as the royal 
palm in Cuba, is the creation of her own people. From 
the sixteenth century down to our own day, Cuba’s 
history lies in the smoke of her tobacco and the sweetness 


of her sugar. but we find it also in the fascination of 
her music. There is history in the contradanza and 
tango, habanera and danzén, rumba and bembé, the 
sweeping conga and enervating son. Now, as in earlier 


centuries, Cuban music has once more won fame beyond 
the seas. With our music, we Cubans have exported more 
dreams and delights than we have with tobacco, more 
sweetness and energy than with sugar. Afro-Cuban music 
is like a rum of sound animating our life, bringing 
people together and making them equal. 

In the island, the mingling of white and negro music 
gave rise to two types, according to the degree of mix- 
ture. On the one hand, a Euro-Cuban music was formed 
of European elements warmed by the tropical climate 
and humanity, as for example, the romantic song in the 
cities and the country guajira song accompanied on the 
small guitar called the tiple. On the other hand. in Afro- 
Cuban music the negro elements are preponderant. as 
in the rumba and son. They are love affairs of the 
Spanish guitar with the African drum. Afro-Cuban musie 


<a 


is both the music the Cuban people received from the 
African negroes adopted sometimes with certain modifi- 


cations— and that horn later in Cuba under the influence 
of African musical traditions in combination with others 
of diverse origin. 

Undoubtedly, the popular Cuban musie we hear is 
“Cuban and nothing but Cuban” in its very essence. 
But that does not mean we can't call it “Afro-Cuban.” 
to indicate its historical and transcultural characteristics. 
just as it is sometimes necessary to distinguish a person 
by his parents’ family names. Or we can call it “mulatto” 
without error, praise, or scorn, for this cross-breeding is 
neither unproductive hybridism nor eclecticism nor dis- 
coloration. [It simply produces a third entity, the fruit 
of the crossing of pigments and cultures. 

\frican music has had a strong influence on Cuba's 
musical folklore. and was the origin of its most char- 
acteristic forms. But the negroes came to Cuba from 
varied ethnic groups covering a large part of a continent. 
“African music” is thus a term as vague as “European 


music.” for there is no single African musie. but rather 
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a variety of musical styles native to Africa, differing not 
only in form and general structure but also in regard 
to instruments, rhythms, and melodic phrases. In Afro- 
Cuban music we can still distinguish specific “national” 
negro heritages. We have Bantu or Congo music, par- 
ticularly in country dances, carabali music in the rites 
of the fjidfigos’ secret societies, some Arara or Dahoman 
music, Then there is the African music that seems to be 
the best preserved and most varied in Cuba—that of the 
religious liturgies of the Yoruba negroes, one of the 
richest veins of negro music in the Greater Antilles. In 
addition there are other marginal musics of lesser im- 
portance, such as those of the gangd, Takue. and iyesa 
negroes. Each brought along to Cuba its own instru- 
ments, of various timbres and designs. Fortunately for 
the anthropologist, clearly defined characteristics still 
survive. In this country, as perhaps also in Haiti and 
Brazil, the religions and magic of various African peoples 
are so intensely alive, with their liturgies, music, songs, 
and dances, and their rites are practiced in some cases 
so precisely, that these cultural elements can occasionally 
be studied more easily and thoroughly here than in 
\frica itself, 


Nevertheless. in Cuba there has been so much miscege- 


nation between African negroes and whites, and the 
peoples whose sons were carried off by the slave traders 
were so different and distant from each other, that it is 
now sometimes impossible to classify Afro-Cuban musical 
themes and elements as to their origin. In such cases, 
we must simply accept their generic African ancestry. 

For a long time, these African coefficients. although 
undeniable and silently admitted, were not studied o1 
even recognized either by the whites or by the negroes 
themselves because of insane social prejudices. The 
whites did not want to recognize the artistic abilities 
of their slaves. and the negroes. once freed. did not 
want to be marked as Africans. But reality has been 
imposing itself on both groups. and the ethnocentrism 
characteristic of small minds is disappearing. Still, seri- 
ous difficulties beset the study of the musical qualities 
of the negroes at their sources. The whites, in proportion 
to their ignorance, generally scoff at the surviving cul- 
tures of the Africans; frequently we belittle and even 
persecute them stupidly and unjustly. For this reason. 
negro musicians are apt to be suspicious when ap- 
proached, an attitude difficult to overcome. 

But in recent years considerable progress has been 
made. In 1936, for the first time. | was able to present 
to the secular public of Havana the songs. dances, and 
play of the bata drums that belong to the religious rites 
of the Lucumis or Yorubas. To do this | had to persuade 
the black gods through “prayers” and = “sacrifices.” 
intractable as they always were to the temptations of 
simony. They granted me permission to have the sacred 
drums played, some beautiful hymns from the enormous 
Lucumi collection sung. and some of their pantomime 
and liturgical dances performed in profane surroundings. 
Thanks be to Chango, the god of music! 

Since that time, the prodigious batd drums and the 
ritual chants have made their way to microphones. phono- 


graphs, sometimes to symphony-orchestra concerts, and 
even to the movies. But I do not hesitate to say that 
often this music is not the real or orthodox thing. 
Usually in these public hearings there is something of 
heresy and simulation. Partly this is because the true 
artists of the drums, the priests or olubata consecrated to 
this musical ministry, are very scarce and do not always 
respond to the mercantile appetites of outsiders. Also, 
the other musicians. even though they are colored and 
attend the temples of the cult and know their beats by 
ear, are not masters of the difficult playing of the bata 
drums. lacking the extensive rhythmic and melodic 
repertory of those liturgies. Finally, the real masters 
often hide a great part of their repertoire. They never 
let the secular public in on the characteristic virtuosities 
and flourishes that spring from the drums when enthu- 
siasm inspires the artists, who experience this mystic 
fervor only in the temples with the approach of the 
“possessed” trance. This aside from the frequent frauds 
committed at the expense of the “infidels,” who want 
to find out the musical secrets of the rites without 


Drum orchestra performs Yoruba religious music for Havana 
public in concert presented by author (standing) 

patient. work and the establishment of mutual confi- 
dence— just for a few coins. 

Every social situation has its own musie—alances, 
songs. verses, and special instruments—and musical im- 
migration to Cuba has taken place along very fitful social 
channels, like the most typical rivers of the island, calm 
or torrential, limpid or raging, sometimes going under- 
vround in caverns, later to reappear, larger. Some 
musie entered Cuba as the property of the conquistadors 
and the ruling class. some was brought by the slaves and 
the class of the ruled. For this reason, their manifesta- 
tions have been very thangeable, their influences distinct, 
and their importance in the formation’ of our national 
musical feeling variable, according to ups and downs 
of the economic. social, and political structure of the 
Cuban people. There is the musie—dances, songs, and 
instruments—of the city. and the music of the country: 
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Sacred bata drums accompany dirge at burial of priestess Echubi 


of a region, like Havana. different from that, say, of 
Santiago. Some remained hidden, as if blushing for its 
base social rank or pressed down by hatred of negroes; 
some went in disguise to pass as white: while still other 
music was bold, conscious of its lineage and its function, 
even challengingly haughty. 

Nowadays few cultured people dare to ignore or scorn 
the Afroid qualities in the folkloric and popular music 
of various American countries, especially of Cuba. We 
know that a select group of the best contemporary Latin 
American composers (Chavez, Villa-Lobos, Caturla, Rol- 
dan, and others) have paid attention to the wealth of 
their many-sided musical heritage: even foreign com- 
posers have worked with the Afroid rhythms and themes 
of the Hispanic countries. Remember Harl MacDonald's 
Rumba Symphony and Gershwin’s Cuban Overture. Then 
there is the orchestral version of Saudades do Brasil. 
which Darius Milhaud composed on the theme of a 
Cuban danzén by Antonio Romeu. We must also men- 
tion Edgar Varése, who employed the Cuban percussion 
instruments known as claves, giiiros, maracas, and bongé 
in his symphony /onization. When Nicholas Slonimsky 
conducted it in Havana in a concert of “ultra-modern” 
music, some of the Havana press called it “erazy.” If it 
is, then Prokofiev must have been crazy when he used 
the sound of the maracas in his cantata to Alexander 
Nevsky. Perhaps it was insanity that caused Stravinsky 
to introduce a part for the native Cuban guayo in his 
Rite of Spring. Crazy or not, then—as the Spanish 
proverb says, “we all have a little of poet, musician, and 
fool in us’—the truth is that the most authoritative 
critics and reporters point to the unmistakable influence 
of Cuba on the popular music of the United States, Brazil. 
and the other Latin American countries. and even in the 
amusement: places of Paris, London. and other capitals 
where the muse Terpsichore is still worshipped. 

Brazil is a country rich in popular music flowing, as 
in Cuba, from negro and white springs. Oneyda Alva- 
renga says in her excellent monograph on Brazilian popu- 
lar music: “The indisputable influence that we received 
from Spain came to us by way of her colonies in 
America through Afro-Hispano-American dances. like the 
tango of the Rio de la Plata and the Cuban hahanera. 


which played a part in the formation of the Brazilian 
maxixe. There is still a lively Cuban influence today. 
For example, many of our present urbane sambas show 
the effect of the rumba. Of the beautiful and celebrated 
O que é que a baiana tem? of a few years back, we can 
say that the only thing Brazilian about it is the language 
in whith it is sung; the rest—melody, rhythm, line of 
the song, treatment of the accompanying instruments— 
evidently stems from the Cuban influence.” 

The time is past when Sanchez de Fuentes could say 
emphatically that “the music of the negroes is. not even 
music, but merely noise,” ignoring the great aesthetic 
value of its rhythm—which shows a real skill in noise— 
and of its melodic and harmonic expression. These things 
have already been revealed by anthropology and musi- 
cology, thanks to Hornbostel, Ankerman, Schaeffner, 
Coeuroy, Kolinski, Herzog, Herskovits, Sachs, Kirby, and 
many others. Certainly the negro knows how to take 
artistic advantage of “noises,” that is, the sounds classed 
as “non-musical” whose acoustical vibrations are not 
physically periodical or regular. The African negro 
feels a musical outpouring when he beats frying pans. 
just as Saint Theresa experienced mystical delight spin- 
ning earthen jugs. In Africa the negro’s intense expres- 
siveness, united with the subtlety of his ear and his 
traditional aesthetic sensibility, makes use not only of the 
“musical” sounds within range of his technical ability, 
but also of the “noises” he can capture. They are not 
incompatible with the other sounds, but rather can be 
combined with them, occasionally or generally. to form 
a more complex and comprehensible expression. 

For the African negro, music consists of the art of 
expressing his pent-up emotions and ideas by means 
of all the non-spoken sonorities he can master that have 
meaningful resonance, whether they be “notes” or 
“noises.” Beauty can be created with “noises” alone; 
and beauty of noise is in itself music. When Coeuroy 
says that “African music gave us the beauty of bare 
rhythm, unclothed in melodies,” and points out how 
Stravinsky captured this quality, he is recognizing that 
there can be beauty in the noises of the drum, guayo. 
maraca, agbe, ekén, and the rest of the Afro-Cubans’ 
percussion instruments, if it is expressed in rhythm. If 
you insist that musie is strictly the art of pleasingly 
combining “regular” sounds, then you must recognize 
the existence of a higher art, “an art of aesthetically 
combining all the sounds, regular or irregular. whether 
musical or not.” For classification we would then have 
to find a name for this, something like “supermusic” or 


“pantophonic music” or “integral music” (1 almost said 
“totalitarian”! ), 
to the extent to which the strangest noises have been 


Any jazz-orchestra drummer can testify 


incorporated in musical composition. His job is not 
limited to playing the drums. Frank Patterson, in his 
book Practical Instrumentation, puts him in charge of all 
these instruments: train bells, sand paper, baby-cry. 
sticks, rattles, tom-tom, shells, cow-bells, train and police 
whistles, bird whistles, wooden noise-makers, tly-swatters, 
ete. And jazz is unquestionably music, even though it 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NorTH AMERICANS ABOARD sHIP arriving off the Atlantic islands of Saint-Pierre and Miquelon for the 


first time are always startled by the pilot who comes out to guide them in. 


moustache, he is dressed in oilskins and a beret. 


\ small man with a thin black 


Scrambling over the side, he bows low in a magnificent 


display of Continental manners and shakes hands with everyone from captain down to oiler with all the 


grace of the Old Guard at the Paris Jockey Club. 


The pilot's sweeping behavior is more or less typical 
of the some four thousand inhabitants of this colony 
whose 93 square miles are all that remain of the 
once vast empire of the French in North America. 
(actually three. if you consider that 
Miquelon consists of two islands joined by a sandy 


Two main islands 


isthmus) and a number of smaller ones make up the 
bleak and low-lying archipelago about 165 miles off the 
Nova Scotia coast and just ten miles from the southern 
Newfoundland shore. They are not in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence as often erroneously described, and are subject 
during the fall and winter months to highly irregular 
weather conditions. Then fog and wird prevail, and 
mirages. tricky visibility, violent gales. and northeasters 
At that time. the people fear bright. clear 
precursors of the blackest 


are common, 
skies. for they are often the 
storms. On the other hand. the islanders tend to make 
light of some of the less severe natural phenomena. With 
true French spirit. they call the Northern Lights “mario- 
nettes.” the 
the last snow flurries before Spring “the flowers of May.” 


large-size snowflakes “Basque berets.” and 


Only gendarmes in North America—military, not civil, police 
Saint Pierre 


meet on steps of police station at 
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They are also reasonably tolerant of the rather confining 
period when their settlements are swept by blizzards of 
“poudrin,” a snow with the consistency of sand, and 
their harbors are clogged with “crémi,” a soft. granulated 
ice. Actually the weather isn’t as cold as it sounds. The 
average annual temperature is forty degrees Fahrenheit 
and the thermometer rarely drops below zero even in 
the dead of winter. Summers it gets as hot as eighty and 
usually hangs around 65, providing a climate as agree- 
able as that of Maine or New Brunswick, which the 
islands resemble in many ways. 

Saint-Pierre and Miquelon are famous for their cod- 
fishermen, rum runners, and cable station. Less widely 
known, and of considerably more charm, is the inhabi- 
tants’ way of life, which maintains rather than duplicates 
that of any small town or fishing village on the Nor- 
mandy or Brittany coasts two thousand miles away. 
One gets the impression in the islands that the arm of 
La Manche has reached out and rapped at the door of 
North Americas Order is kept by gendarmes dressed in 
the same uniforms worn by their compatriots on the 
Ile de la Cité or on the ramparts at St. Malo. Small 
Citroéns drive according to Parisian traffic signals. The 
gravel streets are identified by the same blue enamel 
signs with white lettering that adorn the Boulevard 
Raspail or the Rue du Bac. Most of the population lives 
in Saint-Pierre, a weather-beaten capital city of grey 
clapboard houses with ladders propped on roofs and 
against the walls in obvious compliance with local fire 
laws. Along the Quai de la Ronciére and around the 
Square Joffre is a facade of more substantial dwellings 
of Gallic provincial architecture featuring mansard roofs 
and French windows. 
and customs bureau are lodged in a building whose 


The wireless station, post office. 


great shroud-like gables indicate it was inspired by an 
architect familiar with the Jura Mountains. There is 
also a guillotine on hand to execute major criminals. 
It has been used only once—at the end of the nineteenth 
to dispatch a murderer, Lut immediately after- 


Basque Danse du Baton is celebratec Each m 
runs gauntlet, is tapped by sticks, as ily 


century 


ward the islanders were overcome with such remorse 
that pledges were made never to employ it again. In 
fact, with the sentiment usually attached to the French 
dispensation of justice, the murderer has today be- 
come a sort of hero and the place where he was guillo- 
tined is popularly referred to in his name rather than 
that of the distinguished admiral to whom it is officially 
dedicated. 

The Frenchmen there are largely from Normandy, 
Brittany, and the Basque country. They are divided into 
three classes of which the government employees are 
probably the most numerous and well-to-do, with the 
merchants running a close second. The backbone of the 
colony both spiritually and materially. however, is the 
fishermen. All classes live in varying degrees of nine- 
teenth-century décor. Their furniture comes from mail- 
order houses in the commercial cities of the mother 


country rather than from nearer, more aggressive Grand 
Rapids. It is plushy, like the heavy draperies hanging 
at the windows, and often of the burgundy red _ that 
colors the carpets. Wallpaper is of the florid designs that 
entertained Mati 


There are brass beds with lace 


Vausoleums in cemetery maintain 
sea-faring tradition with port- 
hole openings on sides 


slanders watch slates for ads. 
This one notes arrival of coal, 
ugar, grain, and chicken feed 


quilts, thick mattresses. and two square pillows placed 
against the bolsters. Brass knobs and sliding bolts adorn 
the doors. Electricity functions laboriously only a few 
hours each day. from sundown to approximately mid- 
night. People rarely use the switches. They simply 
wait for the lights and the radio to come on. The bubbs 
are small French ones with coils looped inside and glow 
as dimly yet intensely as the lamps captured by Van Gogh 
in his Night Café in Arles. Since there are no newspapers, 
families gather in the kitchen each evening to tune in 
the short-wave programs from the French National Radio 
in Paris or to hear the weather reports and gossip broad- 
cast by the local station, equipped with a dilapidated 
turntable and a microphone of the vintage when Gugli- 
elmo Mareoni was broadcasting from his yacht, the 
Electra. 

Saint-Pierre was named after St. Peter, patron saint 
of fishermen, but no one knows for sure the origin of 
Miquelon, except that it is a Norman form of the name 
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Michael. When Jacques Cartier called there in 1536 on 
his way home from his second voyage to Canada. he 
found the islands already in French hands. But no 
official settlement was made until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. For the next two hundred years 
the islands were a pawn in the game of international 


Architecture of east-central France is reflected 
combination customs house, wireless station, ar 


politics and colonial expansion. They were in and out 
of British hands many times: they were sacked and 
burned. In 1814 the Treaty of Paris finally gave France 
the possession it still retains. 

The despair of the merchants, but also one of the 
archipelagos most pleasant attractions, is the fact that 
Saint-Pierre and Miquelon are virtually unexploited by 
tourists, 
place. or, if he has, thinks it’s in the West Indies some- 


The average Yankee hasn't even heard of the 
where near Cuba. Before the war. a few cruise ships 
called 


business. 


but hardly anybody goes there now except on 
Saint-Pierre has one good hotel and an 
excellent pension—nothing fancy, but clean, neat. and 
comfortable. Standard rates for prosperous-looking North 
Americans are five dollars a day including room, board, 
croissants for breakfast, paté de foie gras, plenty of steak. 
French pastry, and all the wine they want to drink, with 

glass of brandy thrown in when the landlady feels 
Over a hundred shops of the general store 
inhabitants—offer 
spécialités of perfumes, silks, and gloves, along with 
Devaluation of the frane and a 


fenerous, 
type—roughly one to every forty 


wines and liqueurs. 
cenerally levenaiile rate of exchange make shopping a 
The most expensive brands of Scotch whiskey 
cost about three dollars a fifth: 
cognac, about two and a half dollars a quart: Martinique 


pleasure. 
Three Star Hennessey 


rum, seventy-five cents a bottle: and vin ordinaire thirty 

forty cents a quart. All the shops are musty on the 
outside, with the only advertising on slates placed by the 
front door. Purchases are delivered by small boys 
leading Newfoundland dogs attached to carts in summer 
and sleds in winter. 

The colony owns and operates a 550-ton motor vessel 
called the Miquelon to carry passengers back and forth 
to the mainland about once a week. It is a rough but 


not unpleasant sixteen-hour trip through heavy seas. One 
of the local youths, who is cabin boy aboard, plays 
La Vie en Rose and other throaty French songs on a 
fiddle as the vessel wallows in the troughs. There is also 
a landing strip across the roadstead from Saint-Pierre, 
and Maritime Central Airways maintains a 55-minute 
DC-3 schedule every Monday from Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
Passports and visas are required to land, The outlying 
parts of the archipelago are linked to the capital by 
occasional fishing boats, and a weekly postal steamer 
connects with the settlements of Miquelon. Few foreign- 
ers live in the islands, although Newfoundlanders and 
other Canadians pass through from time to time, while 
U.S. citizens are a great curiosity. 

Amid such provincial stability, it is not immediately 
evident to the stranger that Saint-Pierre and Miquelon 
are flat broke, owing their existence to a hundred-million- 
adly pays to maintain 
North America. 


franc-a-year subsidy that France 
its badly shattered colonial prestige 
It has not always been so. Once the territory more than 
paid for itself. But a gradual decline occurred after 
888. when Newfoundland passed a bill cutting the 
French off from their bait supply in British territory. 
Moreover, fishing methods changed, and long-range float- 
ing factories replaced the thousands of schooners and 
freighters that used Saint-Pierre as their base on this 
side of the Atlantic. Nowadays cod-fishing is a local 
affair carried on by two-man motorized dories, with most 
exports going only to Martinique. And it has been 


increasingly evident for a reason as yet undetermined 
that the cod are not visiting the archipelago in as great 
numbers as in the past but exist in large quantities 
several miles farther off shore beyond. the range of the 
small boats. 

During the “twenties and early ‘thirties, with Prohibi- 
tion reigning in the United States, the islanders thought 
all their worries were over. With the full approval of 
the French Government and not a little urging from the 
States, they carried on a highly profitable rum-running 
and smuggling business. But it was only another of the 
grand illusions the French are so fond of, and _ the 
| rightness turned mauve with Repeal. All the props are 
there for a Bogart picture of a Hemingway story, but 
they are decaying for lack of use or have been converted. 
The long, sleek. high-powered speed boats are hauling 
fish or serving as pleasure cruisers for local affluents. 
Most of the 


has been turned into a boxing arena, and another is now 


vast cement warehouses are empty, but one 


the local cinema where twenty-year-old movies and serials 
like The 


Crabbe) are shown. 


Adventures of Flash Gordon (starring Buster 


| noticed a certain reluctance among the more influen- 
tial citizens to discuss the islands’ political position during 
the war. Then, due to the confusion resulting from the 
establishment of two regimes for France—the Vichy and 
the Free French—it was not immediately apparent which 
would come through with the all-important subsidy to 
keep the archipelago from starving. When the funds 
were supplied by Vichy, many of the civic leaders were 


(Continued on page 35) 
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nevi Jonnson BUNCHE’S REMARKABLE CAREER is full of hte for the age we live in, but perhaps 


it is most significant as a demonstration that the formula for Nobel Peace Prize winners has greatly changed 
since the Second World War. Compared with the unexampled misery a world war produces, the Palestine 
war was hardly worth noticing. But Dr. Bunche realized that the best hope of preventing a large war 
was to stop a small one. This he did with a combination of tact, courage, and industry that has made 
the world his debtor. 


From 1919 to 1939, the era between wars, the world’s Even in those days, however, the Nobel prizes were 
aspirations for peace were much more ambitious: nothing not confined to high-level peace efforts. Private citizens 
less than the complete abolition of war throughout the who worked for peace, such as Sir Norman Angell of 
world—or at least in Europe—-was good enough. The Great Britain, Carl von Ossietzky of Germany, and Jane 
failure of these great expectations is written in the Addams of the United States, all received Nobel awards. 
deaths of tens of millions of people in every corner In 1922, moreover, the prize went to Fridtjof Nansen of 
of the globe. Norway, who, in addition to his career as an Arctic 

The Norwegian Parliament, which has awarded the explorer, won an indelible place in history by his work 
Nobel prizes since their inception, naturally reflected this in caring for White Russians and others who had lost 


Dr Palestine 
lnited Nations Security Council meeting in Paris at the Palais 
de Chaillot in October 1918 
trend. The Peace Prize for 1919 went to Woodrow Wil- 
son for his work in creating the League of Nations; in 
1926 it was awarded jointly to Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
principal author of the Locarno Treaty, and to Charles 
Dawes. who devised a “final” plan for settlement of 
the German reparations question. General Dawes is still 
alive, but, viewed in the light of the fascist agression 
that began less than a decade afterward. these names. 
and the hopes for peace they symbolized, seem to date 
from the age of the dinosaur. And how are we to trans- 
port ourselves into the intellectual and moral climate 
of 1928, when fifteen nations signed the Kellogg-Briand 
pact to outlaw war entirely, thus winning the prize a 
year later for U.S. Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg ? 


Vobel prize winner Ralph J. Bunche heads UN 
Division of Trusteesh 
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their nationalities as a result of World War I. The 
“Nansen passport” is a monument to his success as the 
League High Commissioner for Refugees, and in 1938 

the year of Munich, when appeasement made another 
world war inevitable—the Nobel Prize went to the 
Nansen International Office for Refugees, which had con- 
tinved his work. These are the closest precedents for the 
av ird to Dr. Bunche. Nevertheless, they were the ex- 
ceptions. During that period the best way to win a 
Nobel Peace Prize was to work your way up to foreign 
minister or secretary of state, then propose some gran- 
diloquent treaty that—theoretically, at least 
promptly usher in a thousand years of peace. 


would 


Then came the most brutal and destructive war that 
history has known, and the victors, with the lessons of 
the preceding era in mind, fashioned a new peace organi- 
zation—the United Nations. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
dead, and the 1945 Nobel Prize went to Cordell Hull. 
his Secretary of State, as the principal surviving author 
of this successor to the League of Nations. But the world 
had grown skeptical of high-sounding treaties; in the 
following years the Nobel Prizes went to two who 
actively fought for peace, the Americans Emily G. Balch 
and John R. Mott; to the Quakers for their relief work; 
to Lord Boyd Orr, head of the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization; and now to Dr. Ralph Johnson Bunche. 
grandson of a slave and the foremost example in our day 
of the international civil servant. 

Despite the traditional opportunities open in the 
United States to poor boys with ability and a capacity 
for hard work, there was little in Ralph Bunche’s early 
life to indicate that he would rise to the very top of 
his profession. The son of a barber, he was born in 
Detroit. Because of his mother’s ill health. the family 
moved to Albuquerque. New Mexico, then to Los Angeles. 
There young Ralph attended high school. starring on 
the football, basketball, and track teams. When he 
graduated, his family could not afford to send him to 
college, even to the branch of the University of Cali- 
fornia right there in Los‘ Angeles. But friends of the 
university, enthusiastic over his athletic prowess, raised 
the money for a partial scholarship. The boy worked 
the rest of his way as a janitor and at other odd jobs. 

With all those activities, Ralph Bunche might have 
heen expected to make only average grades. Instead. he 
graduated in 1927 with highest honors and member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa. He went on to take his M.A. 
and his Ph.D. at Harvard. followed by studies in anthro- 
polosy at Northwestern University. the London School of 
Ecoriomics. and the University of Capetown. His primary 
interest was in colonial peoples, known in UN parlance 
as “the inhabitants of non-self-governing areas.” His 
Ph.D. thesis at Harvard dealt with the French adminis- 
tration of Togoland and Dahomey. 


As a negro, proud of his race and determined to do 
what he could to bring about equality of opportunity 
in the United States. the young Ph.D. could not divorce 
himself from his own people. In 1928 he joined the 
faculty of Howard University in Washington. D.C.. one 
of the outstanding negro-educational institutions in the 


First Palestine Mediator Count Folke Bernadotte (left) with Dr. 
Philip Jessup, U.S. delegate (right), and Dr. Bunche at Lake 
Success 

United States, (Although he has been on leave of 
absence continuously since 1941, he still holds the 
title of chairman of the department of political science.) 
Later, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation and work- 
ing under Gunnar Myrdal—now executive secretary of 
the European Economic Commission—Dr. Bunche helped 
prepare a masterly study of the negro in America. 

But for Pearl Harbor, he might very possibly have 
continued his academic career, for until the United 
States entered the war, his studies did not seem to lend 
themselves directly to government service. An old foot- 
ball injury prevented him from joining the armed forces, 
but he immediately entered the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, the wartime intelligenge agency. 

He served as head of the Africa section of the OSS 
Research and Analysis Branch until he transferred to the 
State Department in 1914.) Then came the birth of the 
United Nations and its emphasis on the advancement of 
non-self-governing people. ‘One of the trusteeship areas 
being French Togoland. Dy. Bunche was the inevitable 
choice for the post of director of the Trusteeship 
Division. 

The Division not only keeps a close watch on the 
actual trusteeship territories, but also studies the reports 
and all other available information on colonies of any 
type. However, none of this work seemed to constitute 
adequate preparation for the heavy responsibilities of 
mediation and conciliation that were eventually to de- 
scend upon Dr. Bunche. 

Palestine. which had been administered by the British 
under a League Mandate, might logically have fallen 
within his province. However, Britain never turned it 
over to United. Nations supervision. When the disagree- 
ments between Jews and Arabs convinced the British 
Government that it would be advisable to give up the 
Mandate, it submitted the entire problem to the General 
Assembly. 

Thanks to Dr. Bunche’s work, even the outlines of the 
Palestine war are fading into obscurity, But it is worth 
recalling them to understand the complexity of the 
situation he faced. The war in Palestine began in the 
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Palestine in 1948, D 
pre aff members: Major Gene 
(center), chief of communications; and W. A. Haves, trafhe 
manager 
spring of 1948, just as the British Government was pre- 
paring to surrender its League Mandate. The United 
Nations was attempting to carry out its decision to divide 
the Holy Land into three parts—a Jewish state, an Arab 
state, and an international regime for Jerusalem. The 
neighboring Arab countries had already served notice 
that they would fight to prevent partition of Palestine. 
Since the great powers were not willing to use force to 
prevent the fighting. the only thing the General Assembly 
could do was appoint a United Nations mediator for 
Palestine. This was Count Folke Bernadotte. a member of 
the Swedish royal family. The 44-year-old director of the 
UN Trusteeship Division headed the United Nations 
staff serving under Count Bernadotte. But Dr. Bunche’s 
appointment was scarcely noticed at the time. 

Had Dr. Bunche been an ordinary civil servant, Count 
Bernadotte would unquestionably have relied instead 
upon his own chief of staff. a Swedish army officer, ot 
upon the army and navy officers of the seven other 
countries represented. But) despite their remarkable 
difference in background, a close friendship quickly 
developed between the two men, and Dr. Bunche estab- 
lished himself as Count Bernadotte’s principal adviser. 
Both started out with little or no knowledge of Palestine 
or the complexities of the entire Near Eastern problem. 
At first their mission seemed foredoomed to failure. It 
appeared certain that the Arab armies would smash the 
outnumbered Israeli ‘forces: Count Bernadotte’s initial 
appeals, though reinforced by a series of Security Coun- 
cil truce resolutions, fell on deaf ears. 

Finally. however, in the late summer of 1918, both 
Although it was 
apparent that Arabs and Jews were using it to try to 


sides agreed to a four-week truce. 


obtain additional tanks and airplanes, the world began 
to breathe more freely. In September, just after Count 
Bernadotte had submitted his recommendations for a 
compromise settlement, he was assassinated in Jerusalem 
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by members of the Jewish underground. I was in Paris 
at the time, waiting for the General Assembly to convene, 
and I remember having to identify for correspondents 
there the man UN Secretary General Lie had appointed 
to carry on Count Bernadotte’s work: Ralph Bunche. 

The name, so it seemed, did not really matter, for 
in December the war was resumed with even greater 
intensity. This time the Israeli forces took the offensive, 
driving the Arabs out of territory assigned to Israel by 
the General Assembly, then taking over a considerable 
part of the area assigned to the Palestine Arabs. Not 
only were the United States and Britain divided on the 
Palestine question—the United States had recognized 
Israel, while Britain continued to follow a pro-Arab 
policy—but the Soviet Union was attempting to take 
advantage of the situation to obtain an outpost on the 
Mediterranean. It was still a small war, but the strategic 
importance of the Near East is so great that the smallest 
disturbance—given the tension between East and West 
threatened to set off a world war. 

Suddenly, however, the situation began to improve. 
Early in 1949 a series of truces—highly unstable at 
first—reduced international tension, raising the prestige 
of the United Nations. Gradually the fighting stopped 
entirely, except for occasional frontier incidents. Even 
these dwindled as United Nations observers from many 
countries, all working under the orders of the acting 
mediator, took up their stations along the cease-fire lines. 
Soon delegations from Israel and one Arab country after 
another arrived at Dr. Bunche’s headquarters in Rhodes, 
and armistice talks began. 

In a way the circumstances were more propitious than 
they appeared. By this time the military superiority 
of the Israelis was incontestable, and unless the Arab 
countries could obtain more and better tanks and planes. 
resumption of the war would mean a smashing Israeli 
victory. U.S. policy, after considerable backing and 
filling, was now determined to prevent resumption of 
the war: Britain, as a result of United States pressure, 
finally stopped sending arms to the Arabs under pre-war 
military commitments. Thus, although the Security Coun- 
cil failed to carry out its functions as a peace-enforce- 
ment agency, the necessary climate was created for Dr. 
Bunche’s mission. 

Still, it was a task that might have daunted a fainter 
heart than Dr. Bunche’s. In some ways. the Arab 
countries’ military defeat made it even more difficult 
for them to agree to diplomatic recognition of that 
defeat. Public opinion in the Arab countries was inflamed 
to a degree never recognized in the outside world. This 
was reflected in the Arab delegations’ initial unwilling- 
ness to permit the use of the word “Israel” in official 
discussions; for a time they even refused to enter the 
same room with the Israeli representatives. 

About thirty years of constant study is only a bare 
beginning for anyone wishing to understand the com- 
plexities of the Near East. Yet Dr. Bunche had never 
been anywhere near this troubled area before he began 
his service under Count Bernadotte. What is more—as 
he told me after he had completed his mission—hbefore 
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going out he had never even read a book on Palestine. 
But besides being a tireless worker, he was a specialist 
on both colonial problems and the U.S. racial problem: 
he was a veteran civil servant of both the United States 
and the United Nations; and he believed unshakably that 


parties to a quarrel could settle it by discussion. 

In a sense both Jews and Arabs were members of 
minority groups in Palestine, and Dr. Bunche’s personal 
background gave him a better understanding of their 
problems. Furthermore, both sides recognized that he 
could not be accused of partiality, that his sole interest 
was to bring a peaceful United Nations settlement. 

The other day I was talking to him about the methods 
he had used to bring about the armistice agreement. 
The conversation arose in connection with the UN 
Security Council’s determined action on the defense of 
South Korea. Dr. Bunche thinks this was a turning point 
in modern history. He shares the hopes of people 
throughout the world that the General Assembly will 
now take similar action in the event that a Soviet veto 
should prevent the Security Council from continuing 
its vigorous policy on Korea.’ 

In 1948, however, such action regarding Palestine was 
out of the question. Necessarily, therefore, the United 
Nations, and Dr. Bunche as its representative, had to 
depend on the process of mediation and conciliation. In 
other words. the United Nations could not compel Jews 
or Arabs to agree to an armistice. It could do little 
more than act as a catalyst in bringing about ah armi- 
stice. Dr. Bunche was that catalyst, and for anyone who 
understands how intractable Near Eastern disputes are. 
there can be no higher praise. 

His technique, once the initial Arab resistance and 
suspicion were overcome, was to get the Israelis and 
the delegation from at least one Arab country into a 
conference room together. At these secret meetings, 
where the delegates could speak frankly without con- 
tinually maintaining an uncompromising position for 
the home public, they were able to settle down to a 
discussion based on realities. 

Dr. Bunche, as | know from representatives who were 
there, was unfailing in his patience, courtesy, and tact. 
He was also quick to seize his opportunity when an 
intractable delegate left the tiniest loophole for an 
understanding. Also—and this is where his athletic 
career stood him in good stead—Dr. Bunche was both 
willing and able to lead the discussions at these con- 
ferences day in and day out. At one particular impasse. 
when delegates on both sides seemed exhausted. Dr. 
Bunche told them he was ready to remain in continuous 
session for a week if it took that long to get agreement. 

Throughout the negotiations, Dr. Bunche maintained 
his own personal dignity, not only with his staff of 
ates. He was 
on a first-name basis with them all—he is known by 
everyone at Lake Success as Ralph—and there was no 


generals and admirals. but with the dele 


question in the mind of anyone about his determination 
to uphold the dignity of the United Nations. He ac 
complished this without any type of “side.” One of the 
best-known anecdotes about him describes his departure 


Press conferences were tremend 
help in putting Pales 


from Rhodes during a vital stage in the negotiations. 
Count Bernadotte and other members of the mission were 
waiting in their automobiles to go to the airport, but 
Dr. Bunche was not to be found. Suddenly he appeared, 
running down the corridor stuffing his pockets with 
undelivered shirts and shorts he had picked up himself 
from the laundry. 

Obviously, no matter how strong the UN gets, it will 
never be able to impose its wishes on the two great 
powers of the postwar world. After the Nobel award, 
Dr. Bunche told me he still thought that mediation and 
conciliation, along the lines he had followed so success- 
fully in Palestine, offered a real hope for settling the 
differences between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Dr. Bunche. who was married in 1930, has three 
children, two girls—one of them a student at Vassar and 
the other at Radcliffe-—and a six-year-old son, Ralph, Jr. 
They live in a United Nations colony at Parkway Village, 
an apartment development halfway between Manhattan 
and the present UN headquarters at Lake Success. Last 
summer Ralph Jr. came down with an attack of polio— 
fortunately it was a light case and he has completely 
recovered. This, of course, meant far more to Dr. 
Bunche than the Nobel award or any of the other honors 
showered upon him as a result of his Palestine mission. 

Long before the Nobel award, Dr. Bunche’s great 
abilities were recognized by President Truman, who 
offered him thgé position of Assistant Secretary of State. 
Ralph Bunche had traveled a long way from the days 
when he worked his way through the University of 
California, but he refused it. As he told me, “It is time 
the world thought of international rather than national 
duties and obligations.” Subsequently he turned down 
an offer by Dr. Torres Bodet, head of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, of a 
more important—and better paid—job with UNESCO 
than he now holds with the UN. It was tempting, carry- 
ing with it an opportunity to bring up his children in 
Paris. but in the end he decided that his duties lay 
with the United Nations. 

Every friend of the UN and world peace should rejoice 
over Dr. Bunche’s decision. Undoubtedly, full scope 
for his unusual talents will be found in the difficult years 
ahead before lasting peace is assured. 
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rom head to toe 


Costa Rican dancer Gladys Huertematte, who studied under Fokine 
of Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, greets her Washington pupils 


PropLe’s FEET, according to the Costa Rican dancer Gladys de Huertematte, can be a great help to their 


heads in learning about other countries. And some day, she believes, the ballet will come into its own as a 


significant factor in international friendship. She points to its growing popularity in the United States over 


the past fifteen years, culminating in the fantastic box-office records of the visiting British company 


Sadler’s Wells. 


In the Western Hemisphere, according to Mrs. Huerte- 
matte, this art form can be enormously effective in pre- 
serving and publicizing the American countries’ wealth 
of folklore. “Remember,” she says, “when the Spanish 
dancer Argentinita went to Peru, she ‘discovered’ for 
Peruvians much of their own folk art.” Happily, the 


ballet is a medium that lends itself easily to folk art 
interpretation through the combination of costuming, 
scenery, music, and choreography. Still, there are funda- 
mental problems. Prejudices, for example. This was 
vividly brought home to Mrs. Huertematte when she 
enthusiastically uncovered some little-known material on 


Youngsters in beginners’ class of the Washington School of Ballet line up at the bar for instruction 
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Indian dances in Costa Rica, a country of few Indians. 
One of her countrymen, however, reacted differently. 
“Do you think it is wise to mention these things?” he 
asked. “In a way I suppose his attitude is justified,” she 
says ruefully, “considering how the Latin American way 
of life has been distorted abroad by people intent on 
the ‘picturesque.’ 

On the other hand, there are compensating §satisfae- 
tions in the work. In researching new dances. she has 
found the country people always ready to help. “For 
example, dancing is a natural form of expression for the 
Indians,” she says: “and they have a dance for every 
occasion. While shyness makes them difficult to engage 
in conversation, they are never hesitant about sharing 
their dance steps. Their help is absolutely necessary, for 
much of our folklore cannot be learned from books—- 
you can't put dance rhythms into writing.” 

Tall, slender, and very fair, the Costa Rican dancer 
is as striking off-stage as on. As long as she can 
remember, she has been interested in the ballet. She 
gave her parents no peace until, when she was twelve, 
they enrolled her in the New Orleans school of Madame 
Coppin, who had studied with the famed Karsavina. 
After four strenuous years there, Gladys went to New 
York as a pupil of Sonia Serova, who specialized in 
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Cecilia Pinel de Remon, 
director of the National 
School of Dancing, 

Panama 


ballet work with children. The climax of these years of 
study came when the original Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo first arrived in the United States in 1933 and 
she had the unusual opportunity of training with the 
company under Michael Fokine, one of the world’s top 
choreographers. 

At seventeen Gladys started hér own school in Costa 
Rica. It was the first in San José, a city where the 
ballet was never seen except during the widely spaced 
visits of troupes from the classic ballet centers of Paris 
St. Petersburg, and London. “Just as in the United 
States.” she says. “the ; people had to be educated to 
good ballet.” Besides, dancing as a career was generally 
frowned upon in Costa Rica. Gradually she convincec 
San José parents that ballet lessons would develop thei: 
children both physically and culturally. 

Once this school was firmly established, Gladys mar 
ried and turned it over to Grace Lindo, her English 
Then moved to her husband's native 


assistant. she 


. 
At Mrs. Huertematte’s Panama City school, lively dancer “La Meri 
learns the tamborito, elegant national Panamanian dance 


Panama. In 1937 she gave Panama City its first ballet 
school. To popularize the ballet, she persuaded Colonel 
de Basil to bring his troupe to the city for the first time. 
Later. when her pupils had advanced far enough, she 
put on modest productions—The Ballet of the Moon, 
The Enchanted Nymph, Brief Life, Rumors jrom Spain, 
Chopiniana, and others. She had no ready audience, no 
interested artists to help with scenery and costumes. 
Even though she gave away the tickets to the first pro- 
duction, hardly anyone attended. j 

The few who did go, however, liked what they saw. 
The school’s enrollment began to grow and so did the 
crowds at its performances. Today there are 150 students 
in Mrs. Huertematte’s school, and a branch has been 
established in Colon. Besides two other private schools, 
Panama also has a National School of Dancing. directed 
by Cecilia Pinel de Remén. Most of the students are 
taking the classes for recreation and exercise, but a few 
have come to the United States to go on with their 
studies, and one alumna of Mrs. Huertematte’s school 
Irma Wise—joined the U.S. Ballet Theater. 


Washington School of Ballet's Mary Day emphasizes fine points of 
Gladys Huertematte’s Fourth Position Backwards 
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Above: Hansel and Gretel, accompanied by the National Symphony 
Orchestra, is prominent feature of the Washington School of the 
Ballet 


The four-to-seven-year-old students in the preparatory 
class get lessons in rhythm, music appreciation, and 
inventive dancing. The value of this head start has 
become evident in the work of the original members of 
the class now in the advanced groups. “So many ballet 
schools,” says Mrs. Huertematte, “make the mistake of 
putting children on their toes too soon, just to satisf 
a parental whim. .This can ruin a_ potential prim 
ballerina.” 

Mrs. Huertematte returned to the United States in 
1945, when her Panamanian husband was assigned to 
Despite the 
crowded schedule of a diplomat’s wife and the demands 


his country’s Embassy in Washington. 


her two children make on her time, she is studying at 
the Washington School of Ballet. Her teacher is Lisa 
Gardiner, who danced for many years in the company 
of Anna Pavlova and is one of the few people in the 
world authorized by Pavlova to teach the method 
she ‘used. 

Mrs. Huertematte awakened considerable interest’ in 
Latin American folk dances at the Washington School of 
Ballet. and soon turned to teaching as well as studying. 


She and the Washington School of Ballet have given 
several starlight performances in the Pan American 
Union’s Aztec Garden. The number of subsequent re- 
quests from people wanting to learn the steps themselves 
proved to her that there’s a lot of latent interest in Latin 
America’s folk culture. “It's a shame so little is being 
done about it,” she says. “There should be an agency 
to act as a clearing house of information on the authentic 


steps, music. and costumes of these dances.” 


Directors Lisa Gardiner and Mary Day are planning 
to help fill this gap by establishing a Latin American 
folk dance center in the Washington School of Ballet. 
Some of its teachers have already gone below the border 
to add to the repertoire Mrs. Huertematte has given them. 
Their school and Dona Gladys’ Panama City school are 
now affiliated and have set up a scholarship exchange. 
Odila Solis was chosen as the most promising Pana- 
manian student, while seventeen-year-old Jacqueline Wil- 
liams was the first to go from Washington for a year 
of teaching and research in Panama. 

Last year Mrs. Huertematte and Jacqueline collabo- 
rated in the choreography for two ballets—There Was 
{ Little Princess and Winter Gardens, set to the music 
of Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. Some of Panama's 
best designers and artists helped with the scenery and 
costumes, and the National Symphony Orchestra pro- 
vided the accompaniment. The demand for tickets broke 
all records at Panama’s National Theater, with three 
extra performances to take care of the overflow. 

The sell-outs were repeated again this year, when 
Mrs. Huertematte put on her own Curiosity Bazaar and 
The Seasons and brought back Chopiniana. In fact. 
according to her, the press notices were too good: “What 
we need is some real criticism.” Assisted by Valentine 
Bertran, this year’s lend-lease teacher from Washington. 


Mrs. Huertematte is preparing an even more ambitious 
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Every child in Lima housing project goes to school. 


NEIGHBORHOOD NO. 3 


Ultra-modern buildings, one jor girls, one for boys, have capacity of five hundred each 


Fernando Belaunde-Terry 


ANCIENT SEAT OF EMPIRE and viceroyalty, Peru has always clung to tradition and been reluctant to accept 


innovations: “This is not acceptable in our medium. . . .” “That would do very well somewhere else, but 


not in Lima... .” “We have to keep in mind the peculiarities of our way of life. 


.” Anyone wanting 


to change the old pattern in any way must listen with saintly patience to objections like these. 


Nearly all the political, social, and economic evils 
of the Peruvian people have their origin in the alley 
and the rancheria—inhuman urban and rural slums. 
Born in the sick brain of some speculator tricked out as 
an architect, they are a constant invitation to discord and 
vice. “We model our houses,” says Winston Churchill, 
“and then our houses model us.” In the spirit of this 
great truth, we Peruvian architects have wanted to supply 
houses that will mold a citizenry capable of getting ahead, 
enjoying an equality so far denied them. The truth is 
that the sky, spread out generously above the garden of 
a mansion, in the slum is cut up by courtyards into 
niggardly patches. Grass, trees, space, are a long way 
from these teeming neighborhoods. Water itself becomes 
an extravagant luxury in these unnatural dwellings. The 
“essential joys” vigorously demanded by Le Corbusier 
are refused the man of meager resources who has the 


misfortune to live in the hovel, a foretaste of the grave 
and a bulwark of misery. 

Lima’s Neighborhood Unit No. 3, built by the govern- 
ment National Housing Corporation, is simply a sincere 
effort to stretch out a hand to these people, to give 
them justice without “charity” or demagogy. Elimi- 
nating all superfluous ornament, all needless luxury, it 
still puts its residents on a par with the highly privileged 
in the matter of close contact with nature. It even gives 
them an advantage: while the mansions of Lima are 
short of water in -summer, the pipes in our brand-new 
community can barely hold up under the pressure of 
a liquid that for once is germ-free. 

The 1,112 dwellings of Neighborhood Unit No. 3 are 
far from being exotic palaces. They are simple apart- 
ments with no wasted space or costly fittings, where 
life can be lived without severe hardship. Since planning 
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problems and economy ruled out individual houses, 
two types of multifamily buildings were adopted, of two 
and four stories, with the larger families in the former. 
Each family has its own bath, living room, and a kitchen 
with dining area, plus from one to four bedrooms de- 
pending on its needs. The buildings are uniformly 
oriented for sunshine and spaced to let in air and light. 
Apartment entrances are grouped to avoid annoyances 
and friction. 

Rents on the different units vary according to the 
size of the family and its ability to pay, and are never 
allowed to exceed a quarter of the monthly income. 
For example, an apartment suitable for a married couple 
costs between 106 and 138 soles (a sol is worth about 


Its own church, Our Lady of Fatima, stands in 

heart of community 

a family with two or three children 
would need a place renting for 142 to 178 soles. These 


six cents U.S.); 


rents cover interest and long-term amortization of the 
capital investment, a total of 6 per cent; public services 
like water and sewers; and social services, including 
nurseries, playgrounds, parks, and community center 
Despite careful screening, eligible occupants far out 
number the available dwellings. Inhabitants of existing 
slums receive preference, and families with incomes 
greater than seven times the rent are rejected. 

When private capital was first called upon to under- 
write the bonds to finance a large part of the work, many 
people thought those who were proposing such a plan 
were ignorant or out of their senses. I had the pleasure 
of winning a bet by personally obtaining a large sum 
from managers of industries in the neighborhood during 
a single morning’s voluntary experimental work— in the 
coursé of which, be it said in passing, I did not shove 
a revolver in anybody's chest. As it turned out, 82 per 
cent of the investment was obtained from private sources, 
a remarkable achievement. The point is that together 
with the monetary dividend, these bonds pay a moral 
dividend. It is now a proved fact that private capital 
can and should participate in the financing of economic 
housing. 

An urban development limited by the capacity of two 
good public elementary schools and by the radius of 
action of a pair of legs means a population no greater 
than six thousand and an area no larger than 74 acres. 


In Neighborhood Unit No. 3 no child of school age need 
go without the inestimable benefit of education; no trip 
to or from home is more than an easy five- or ten-minute 
walk, free of traffic dangers. 

The city planner with his pencil posed over his draw- 
ing board is the first great traffic director. And whenever 
the accident rate goes up disproportionately, he should 
also be the first to shoulder the blame. In the first 
quarter of this century city planning was nothing but 
unconditional surrender of man to the automobile. Now 
the pedestrian is beginning to come back into his own; 
the community spirit is being reborn, and the auto- 
mobile is tending to assume its proper place in’ the 
hierarchy of values as a useful tool in the service of 
man. Its speed, its usefulness, its power, ought not to 
continue as a public danger—TI say this remembering 
bitterly young lives cut short. The pedestrian, in turn, 
ought no longer to be an obstacle in the way of rapid 
transit where an express highway calls for it. To the 
shattered formula “automobile versus man” we must 
oppose the triumphant “man plus automobile.” This 
theory, widespread in books, has been applied sparingly 
in practice. By carefully separating vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic, following the shining example of 
Radburn, New Jersey, the Unit in Lima has incorporated 
it successfully. 

Locating the project in a desirable section and near 
1 shopping district would have meant paying a price 


Vo need to go to town for amusement: beyond children’s wading 
pool are theater, restaurant, community center 


out of reach of the future occupants’ purses. It was 
necessary to leap the economic barriers that encircle 
the modern city: in this case a jump of two and a half 
miles, equivalent to the one taken earlier by industry, 
was enough to find land of moderate price and con- 
venient location between Lima and Callao. In housing 
also, union makes strength. A dozen isolated dwellings 
could not conquer isolation in the middle of nowhere. 
But 1,112 family houses, with all their complementary 
buildings, are like a mechanized army division with its 
supplies and its stores, capable of imposing its own law. 

The presence of schools, church, shops, and a market, 
a civic center, sports and recreational facilities, cancels 
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out the charge of “distance” made against any attempt 
at a satellite development. The most important con- 
sideration is that the wage-earner should not have to 
commute too far to work, that family travel expenses be 
reduced or abolished. A_ self-sufficient project solves 
this problem: moreover. the complementary buildings 
are sources of additional income. While construction 
was in progress. an observer who went through it pro- 
nounced the inclusion of a movie theater to be demagogic. 
claiming it would have been better to use the same 
materials to build more houses. Thus he sought. no doubt 
without being aware of it, to rupture the harmony among 
the urban functions of housing. recreation, employment, 
and circulation. Today we could show this man that 
the advantageous terms under which the theater is rented 
make possible a lower rate of interest on the houses. 
Nothing is more satisfactory than proving in practice 
the validity of ideas conceived theoretically. [| have 
often visited the Unit accompanied by my children, who 
range in age from three to seven. Because there is no 
mind healthier and freer of prejudice than a child’s, 
his opinion is valuable. Every time we have spent an 
afternoon there, my youngsters have resisted returning 
home, and more than once have pleaded with me: “Why 
don’t we come and live here?” Here is conclusive proof 


that the Unit has nothing basic to envy our spacious 
and comfortable residential neighborhood. 

In talking with the fathers and mothers there, I have 
heard an interesting “complaint” from the housewives. 


About nine-tenths of Neighborhood No. 3 is open park and playground. 


Site was originally earmarked for crowded gridiron development 


Lima children, especially in the crowded zones, suffer 
from lack of appetite; pallor is one of their characteris- 
tics. But here the mothers attribute to their children 
such voracity—stimulated beyond doubt by exercise in 
the open air—that the greater expense for food throws 
the already precarious family budget off balance. 

Another gratifying and useful experience is proving 
the psychological effects of the traflic-separation system, 
which go beyond the important safety aspect. In the 
old warking-class neighborhoods the motorist very rarely 
finds a friendly atmosphere. His show of wealth is 
resented. and he is considered, sometimes with reason, 
a threat to passersby. In such circumstances, it is not 
unusual for the motorist to hear unpleasant remarks or 
for the car- “capitalism on wheels”—to be damaged. 
How different it is at Neighborhood Unit No. 3! One 
day I came to the parking lot there, and made a stab 
at driving my car along the wide paths to a place where 
a statue was being put up. At once a group of children 
surrounded me and, with an almost protective attitude, 
explained that I could come in only on foot. Pretending 
I did not know the place, | asked these improvised and 
captivating guides to show me through it. Their clothing 
immediately betrayed their modest circumstances, but in 
their healthy faces and friendly manner could be seen 
the real results of the flourishing new community. 

Only yesterday I attended the distribution of prizes 
for an athletic competition. Seventeen soccer teams in 
their playing uniforms stepped up to receive trophies. 
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Basketball is popular too, and the girls are prominent 
in the Lima volleyball picture. As I looked at the 
smallest and happiest calichines in their bright-colored 
shirts, I suddenly saw the champions of the future. 

No opinion is worth more to the city planner than 
a doctor's, since both professions deal in terms of 
human life. One of the most enthusiastic comments on 
the project came from Social Security's Dr. Pedro 
Martinez, whose daily visits to sick workers have taken 
him to the most remote residential areas. He reports 
that nowhere in Lima do families of limited means live 
better than in Neighborhood Unit No. 3. “There is a 
chasm,” he says, “between the new achievement and 
everything that has gone before.” 


But we who are trying to solve the housing problem 


Five- and six-room apartments house large families. Young 
children can play on grassy strip under mothers’ eyes 

do not want to hear only flattering reactions. It has 
heen said that, for some, “experience is like the stern 
lights of a ship, lighting only the route that has already 
been traveled.” We, on the other hand, would like it 
to illuminate the road ahead as well. So we are always 
ready to listen to criticism. 

We have learned, for example, that we have to give 
up the plan of a single room for cooking and eating. 
Limefios, even those in modest circumstances. like to 
maintain certain formalities in their way of life. They 
prefer the social and service functions to be distinet, 
and occupants have changed their apartments around to 
conform to this idea. In newer units built by the Cor- 
poration, living room and dining room are combined, 
but the kitchen is separate. 

For recreational activities, we have come to see the 
necessity for not one community center, but several. 
Different groups always spring up on the basis of age 
and customs, even when all have a common economic 
background. Providing these facilities in future projects 
would avoid a lot of argument. 

A few changes are also called for in the shopping 
center. Some stores need more room than others. In 
several cases, space for a workshop ought to be included. 
A bakery as well as a store, for example, so bread can be 
sold hot first thing in the morning and not have to be 
brought from a distance. 

Fortunately, these are minor modifications. The funda- 
mental plan is well worth repeating. But it is a good 
idea always to be ready for improvement, whenever 
there is a place for it, because “those who do not correct 


To get to market, Unit housewives stroll shaded path, 
Shopping center has supermarket, twenty smaller stores 


themselves love themselves more than the truth.” 

When a project leaves the architect's drawing board 
and takes shape, it is only a body without a soul. The 
human being who comes to live there gives it the breath 
of life. We have had the satisfaction of proving the 
efficiency of this Unit, with more than a thousand fam- 
ilies—out of 12,500 who applied—enjoying all its 
benefits every day of the week. We have seen it smiling 
at dawn, when the men leave for work. We have watched 
the forming of an intense community spirit and the 
spontaneous and vigorous creation of social and sporting 
organizations. We have seen its team colors victorious 
and its sporting fields filled with players on holidays. 
The value of leaving 88 per cent of the area open has 
been confirmed, We have been entertained by the children 
at play, climbing about on the grotesque cement animals 
in the playground; flying imaginary airplanes and sail- 
ing concrete ships; playing Indian or balanced on the 
see-saws. Above all, we have seen an inspiring vision 
of the new generations that will come forth. 

Generations of strong, worthy, and simple people. 
Generations of good citizens, in every sense of the word, 
capable of living democratically for. as a great Peruvian 
said: “Without citizens, there is no Republic.” 


Success of Unit No. 3, opened in September 1949, inspired 
other projects: Neighborhood Angamos, Lima a 
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birthotaCAPITAL 


Alvaro Pérez 


Wasnincton, D.C., which this year celebrates its Sesquicentennial as capital of the United States, was 


made to order: first came the frame, then the canvas. 


\ pleasant scheme that anticipated subsequent 


events, it existed originally on paper. Only in 150 years of precocious development has it become the 


beautiful, cosmopolitan, and tranquil city we know today. 


At least three times before anything was officially 
done about it. the site where the city of Washington now 
stands played the role of capital. Before the coming 
of the white man. the region now known as: Anacostia 
was the wigwam seat-of-government of the Algonquin 
Indians presided over by Powhatan, father of Pocahontas. 
In 1663 Francis Pope, a pioneer, bought what is now 
Capitol Hill and called it “Rome”—and the stream 
which then flowed at its base the “Tiber”—on the 
strength of a vision he had had in which he beheld a 
hill “crowned with a stately house of parliament.” 

George Washington, as a young lieutenant with Brad- 
dock’s army encamped on a nearby rise, had “noted the 
beauty of the broad plateau” that would one day be a 
great metropolis, had “marked the breadth of the picture 
and the strong colors in the ground and the environing 
wall of wooded heights which rolled back against the 
sky. . . . as if to enclose a noble area of landscape. 
fit for the supreme deliberations of a continental nation.” 
Today. the federal capital is the final legacy of that same 


George Washington and of the enduring work of the 
French architect Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant. 
Before Washington was built, the United States had 
a nomad capital that moved from city to city as circum- 
stances changed. Between September 1774 and November 
1800. the Continental Congress met thirteen times in 
eight different cities and towns. In Pennsylvania, it 
convened at Philadelphia, Lancaster, and York; in 
Maryland, at Baltimore and Annapolis; in New Jersey, at 
Princeton and Trenton: and in New York City. It 
seemed to many that the federal capital was traveling 
by muleback through the states. Both the North and the 
South were competing for the honor of the permanent 
site, and it was impossible to solve the problem without 
risking a division in the recently consolidated nation. 
In 1777 Congress met in Philadelphia. where the 
capital was lingering momentarily. A group of Pennsyl- 
vania militiamen who had fought in the Revolution and 
failed to receive the pay that was coming to them arose 
in a body to protest. In the resulting chaos, Congress 
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unable to secure local protection and fearing new and 
more violent demonstrations, abandoned the city and 
fled to Princeton. The capital of the United States 
was on the road again, but the incident had demonstrated 
once and for all the urgent need of establishing a per- 
manent seat of government. It was finally agreed that 
the capital should lie on a savigable river far enough 
from the sea to be safe front hostile attacks. 

In 1783 a committee was appointed by the Congress 
to decide on one of two sites—near Trenton on the 
Delaware, or near Georgetown on the Potomac. But 
again bitter wrangling between North and South resulted 
in a deadlock. In a skillful political maneuver Alexander 
Hamilton of New York, Secretary of the Treasury, got in 


Nassau Hall, Princeton, 
J., was U.S. Capitol 
from June 26 to 
November 4, 1783 


Annapolis State House 
saw convening of 
Continental Congress 
on November 26, 1783 


was 
Hall, New York, de- 
signed by L’Enjant 


touch with the influential Virginian Thomas Jefferson, who 
had just arrived home from his post as Minister to 
France to take up office as Secretary of State. Together 
they worked out a bargain: in return for the Southern 
states’ agreement to assume part of the debts incurred 
by the Northern states during the Revolution, Hamilton 
would use his power to force the North to accept the 
Potomae site. As a result of this deal, the present capital 
of the United States was born. 

Meanwhile, in 1790 a provisional seat of government 
was established in Philadelphia for ten years, and Presi- 
dent George Washington was commissioned to look for 


a place on the shores of the Potomac for the permanent 


capital. 
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The Potomac was a river of many masters, all of 
whom had navigated its waters for different reasons and 
given it different names. The Indians. who used it for 
purposes of war and trade, called it Co-hon-go-roo-ta. 
The Spaniards baptized it Rio del Espiritu Santo (River 
of the Holy Spirit). The English took possession of it 
as Elizabeth River, and Lord Calvert's pilgrims called 
it St. Gregory’s River. The first white man to navigate 
its upper reaches was the Spanish Admiral Pedro Menén- 
dez, founder of St. Augustine and Governor of the Royal 
Possessions in Florida. In 1571 Menéndez reached Acquia 
Creek, the same Rock Creek that today runs through the 
center of the city from Georgetown to Maryland. 

General Washington looked around carefully before 
selecting the site for the future city. He chose a tract 
of land ten square miles in area, surrounded by famous 
estates. There was Riversdale, the plantation of the 
Calverts, and Vaucluse and Belvoir belonging to the 
Fairfax family. The first Catholic bishop in the United 
States. John Carroll, was living on his extensive Rock 
Creek property, and the Digges family had established 
Chilham Castle Manor. One estate, Hayes, near Chevy 


. Chase, was owned by the Reverend Alexander William- 


son, a popular and socially inclined parson remembered 
as having “ridden straight to hounds, negotiated his 
three bottles at a sitting, freely backed his own and his 
friends’ race horses, and played whist for double-eagle 
points and five on the rubber.” 

Life in Washington’s day, it seems, was easy. luxuri- 
ous, and elegant. The landed gentlemen of Virginia and 
Maryland made their fortunes in tobacco. Because of the 
tremendous distance between plantations, each country 
house was a complete community, self-supporting with 
slaves and crops. There was little need for urban centers. 
Each manor was an island with an absolute master. 
Minuets and gossip, parlor games and steeple chasing, 
fencing and shooting contests flourished in a courtly 
atmosphere transplanted to the new lands of America. 

Only two or three towns had flourished in the area, 
among them Georgetown, which still exists as part of 
Washington, and Saint Mary’s City at the mouth of the 
Potomac. The rest of the region was divided into 
“hundreds” or “yards.” the one now occupied by the 
city being known then as “Scotland yard” or “Scotland 
hundred.” 

General Washington himself was a distinguished land- 
owner of the region. His estate, Mount. Vernon, main- 
tained a large number of slaves, laborers, and river craft, 
exported crops to England, and was a major agricultural 
and social center. For 25 years, relate contemporary 
accounts, George and Martha Washington played host to 
an endless succession of house and dinner guests ranging 
from the owners of neighboring estates to visitors from 
all over the world. 

When he had decided on the location for the capital, 
Washington went to Philadelphia to inform Congress. 
On his return, he found a letter signed by Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant. who had come to fight in the war for inde- 
pendence even before Lafayette: “I beg Your Excellency,” 
it read in part, “to allow me to share in the undertaking 
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of a city magnificent enough to grace a great nation... . 
The son of a Parisian artisan, L’Enfant had distinguished 
himself among the Revolutionary troops as a draftsman 
and engineer and had become a successful architect in 
Philadelphia and New York. His plan for the capita 
followed the general idea of the Versailles architect 
Le Notre: wide diagonal avenues linxed to one anothet 
by lesser streets. This would afford “a reciprocity of 
sight,” L’Enfant claimed, and “a variety of pleasant 
rides.” They would also serve to speed intercourse among 
all parts of the city just as “the main veins in the anima 
body diffuse life through smaller vessels . . . to the 
heart.” 

As soon as L’Enfant got under way, Washington called 
a meeting of the nineteen owners of the land on which 
the city was to be built. The gathering took place 
in February 1791 in Sutter’s Tavern, Georgetown. There 
Washington met the problem of an empty federal treasury 
and the refusal of Congressional financial aid by per 
suading the property owners to surrender all lands 
necessary for streets, avenues, and alleys free of charge 
while larger plots for public buildings and other govern 
ment uses were to be compensated for at 25 pounds 
per acre. 

As often happens with genius, L’Enfant met stiff 
opposition as he advanced his plans. The landowners 
began to find his ideas for “a city of magnificent vistas’ 
a little too grandiose, his sentiments a little too fancy 
in face of the property they had given away. “This 
Frenchman is crazy,” they said. “Streets a hundred and 
a hundred and ten feet wide? And a central avenue four 
hundred feet wide and a mile long? The fellow’s mad... .” 

But backed by Washington, the determined L’Enfant 
went ahead with his blueprints. For the Capitol Building 
he decided on Jenkins Hill, the old “Rome” of Francis 
Pope, then looked about for a suitable location for the 
White House. When one was found, he planned a 
160-foot-wide thoroughfare to be called Pennsylvania 
Avenue to link these two vital points. 

Perhaps affairs would have continued smoothly if 
L’Enfant had not run afoul of a certain Daniel Carroll 
Esq.. of Duddington, one of the well-to-do proprietors 
who began construction of a house in a place L’Enfant 
had reserved for New Jersey Avenue. The architect 
ordered the work suspended and the foundations de 
stroyed. The landowners protested violently. and a bitter 
campaign was started against him. He was accused of 
holding up the entire project by his high-handed methods, 
and there is definite evidence that he was reluctant to 
share his plans with others. even to the point of with 
holding the engravings of his scheme for the city. 
President Washington tried to reason with him but got 
nowhere, and the Frenchman was reluctantly dismissed. 

The tragedy of L’Enfant is that lesser men failed to 
appreciate him, and he lacked the ability to forgive 
them. In compensation for his services, the government 
offered him five hundred guineas and a piece of land neat 
the White House. which he refused. Again. when Madisor 
became President, he sought to repay L’Enfant by offer 
ing him the professorship of engineering at the West 
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Point Military Academy, but the temperamental French- 
man declined to accept anything from the hands of the 
people he felt had failed him. He died forgotten and 
poverty-stricken in 1825, a pensioner at the Digges family 
manor house in Maryland. Perhaps there is some 
solace in the tribute President Washington himself paid 
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Ebbitt House was typical nineteenth-century Washington hotel, 
meeting place of congressmen, senators, journalists, diplomats 


L’Enfant: “He was better qualified than anyone who had 

come within my knowledge in this country 

his services be lost. | know not how to replace them.” 
Execution of L’Enfant’s plans continued under the 

direction of his assistant, Andrew Ellicott. But as the 

ten-year period of the provisional capital drew to a 


close, the new city was scarcely staked out on the un- 
healthy mud flats by the Potomac. Still John Adams, 
who became President in 1797, gave the order in May 
1800 to transfer the government from Philadelphia to 
Washington. Early in June, the official caravan set out 
in wagons, carts, and stagecoaches. After three days of 
hard traveling, with a brief stop at Baltimore, the clerks 
and functionaries who made up the staff arrived. 

Government documents were sent by ship across Chesa- 
peake Bay and up the Potomac. The official papers and 
records were packed in seven large chests and_ five 
small ones, while the original copies of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the Articles of 
Confederation were carefully rolled and placed in a 
barrel, the surest way known to keep them from being 
torn or damaged by humidity. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Oliver Wolcott, gives 
a graphic description of what the government found on 
its arrival in Washington: “There are, in fact, but 
few houses at any one place and most of them small, 
miserable huts which present an awful contrast to the 
public buildings. The people are poor, and as far as 


I can judge, they live like fishes by eating each other.” 

Eventually, however, the members of Congress got 
settled, and contemporary accounts reflect a calm and 
pleasant. if primitive, life. Vice President Jefferson 
put up at Conrad & MeMunn’s Inn, where he was per- 
mitted the luxury of not only a private bedroom, but a 
‘ttle parlor as well. In keeping with his democratic 
principles, he ate at the common table. 

President Adams and his wife, Abigail. moved into the 
White House while it was still unfinished. Isolated in 
a malarial swamp, it was only partly plastered. had 
little furniture and decoration and a scarcity of firewood. 
Mrs. Adams found it “not very well proportioned to 
the President's salary” and short of servants. She was 
therefore obliged to wash the family clothes and hang 
them to dry in the East Room, scene of latter-day state 
receptions. When Christmas rolled around, the clothes 
were taken down and the Adamses spared no effort to 
celebrate the occasion properly. The President wore a 
black velvet jacket, satin trousers, rose-colored stockings. 
silver shoe buckles, and a powdered wig. 

When Jefferson became President. he was still living 
in Conrad & MeMunn’s boarding house, and from his 
modest apartments set out on foot to the Capitol to be 
invested with the highest executive powers. 

Since Jefferson was a widower. his official hostess 
was Dolly Madison, wife ,of the Secretary of State. 
Dolly was queen of Washington, the arbiter of fashion 
and elegant language, the animator of the society. polities. 
and intrigue of her day. Jefferson was anything but 
a stickler for protocol, and her charm was often needed 
to make the best of a difficult situation. Besides many 
invited guests throughout the year, on January first 
and the Fourth of July he received the public at the 
White House. After greeting the President and trying 
the cake and wine that were passed around, they would 
go to “the mammoth reom” and see “the mammoth 
cheese.” as Jefferson used to say. A 1,600-pound cheese 
was often served on these occasions in the East Room. 

Contemporary accounts are full of enthusiastic 
references to the receptions given by the President with 
Dolly's aid. He employed a French chef and was famous 
for his choice of wines, as well as for his generosity 
in pouring them. The society of Jefferson’s time was 
one of brilliance rather than wealth, featuring card 
parties, balls, and dinners. One writer described the 
women as “generally gifted in mental endowments” while 
another says he never saw “prettier girls anywhere.” 

All this applied to the busy season in Washington. 
hut then, as now, the city had a predominantly transient 
population. Washington Irving, an early visitor to 
the capital, put it this way: “I found there the most 
complete medley: of characters I have ever mingled 
amongst.” However, when Congress recessed, the political 
talebearers took a rest. the diplomats fled from the heat. 
and the city was left deserted and mortally calm. Then 
Irving wrote: “How forlorn this desert city appears .. . 
now the great tide of casual population has rolled away.” 

The temporary populace accounted for the mushroom- 
ing of hotels and inns. Boarding houses were known as 
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“Congressional messes,” a term which must have been 


often punned on to describe the wrangling going on up 
on the Hill. Like college boys, the “fathers of the 
country” slept in their dormitory-like rooms. They were 
called to meals by a bell and ate at one big table after 
saying grace. In Stelle’s Tavern, Tunnicliff's, Franklin 
House, and William Lovell’s Washington Hotel, group 
discussions were popular, and several inns held dances. 

Despite the difficult surroundings, government officials. 
conscious of their positions and responsibilities, tried 
to maintain as much personal dignity as possible. Even- 
tually tailor shops, barbershops, wig-dressing parlors, and 
stores selling waistcoats and crinolines flourished along 
the avenues. 

Slaves did most of the city’s domestic and public work, 
tending the flower and vegetable gardens, cleaning the 
streets, taking care of the horses, and delivering messages. 
The services of a first-class slave could be obtained from 
a local trader for sixty dollars a year. 

Then there were the citizens who began to rise to 
prominence as native Washingtonians—people who be- 
longed to the new city from the start. One of the first 
was a stubborn and gloomy Scotsman, the irascible 
David Burnes. Very methodical and a good businessman. 
he promptly amassed a fortune. His only daughter, 
Marcia, became the local heiress. and young men com- 
peted openly for her favor. One finally succeeded in 
winning her affections—John P. Van Ness of Kinder- 
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hook, New York. After their marriage, the wealthy 
couple inherited her father’s home, which became a center 
of Washington political and social activity. When the 
demands of life in the capital called for a more pre- 
tentious house, they put up a sumptuous mansion that 
was to become the first of the city’s many show places, 
and to boast its first plumbing. The site is now occupied 
by the Pan American Union. 

\ national capital could not be expected to exist long 
without newspapers. Although for years pamphlets had 
heen published in Georgetown—then, as now, the head- 
quarters of the local literati—the first real newspaper to 
appear was the tri-weekly Washington Federalist. This 


was followed by The Cabinet of the United States, an 
opposition paper owned by James Lyon, whose other 
publication The National Magazine was the first periodi- 
cal printed in the District. 

Washington has always been known for the facility 
with which its periodicals appear and disappear. In 
the early years, papers came out as simple political 
lampoons serving a certain campaign, party, or organi- 
zation. Few had any editorial policy at all until The 
Vational Intelligencer took the lead by asserting it had 
been established “to enlighten not only by fact, but by 
reason.” The declaration of poliey added pointedly: 
“The tendency of public measures and the conduct of 
public men will be examined with candor and truth.” 
Today Washington’s press has won national respect. 

By 1812, when the war broke out, Washington had 
assumed the general appearance of a city, but it was not 
to last long. In August 1814 English troops under 
General Ross supported by naval forces under Admiral 
Cockburn landed on the banks of the Patuxent River, 
and, encountering little opposition, began their march 
on the capital. 

The delayed resistance of the disorganized American 
militia under General Winder was easily overcome. On 
the night of August 24 the English set fire to the Capitol. 
the White House, the Navy Yard, the Treasury, and 
other buildings, but as they were sacking the city, a 
violent thunderstorm put out the flames, halting the 
devastation. Next day, when the British renewed their 
burnings, adding the State and War Departments to the 
flames, again the forces of nature interfered. A cyclone 
came up and drove the enemy to seek shelter. After it 
was over. the British abandoned the ruined city. 

Like a cathedral that is never finished, Washington 
had to be rebuilt. “Everyone knows,” said Charles 
Dickens after seeing the ravaged metropolis, “that the 
capital has a Capitol, but, unfortunately, the Capitol 
needs a city.” So the citizens went to work. But not 
until years later, through the efforts of Alexander Robey 
Shepherd, one of the first local political bosses. did the 
city begin to take form as we now know it. Wharves 
were built, sewers installed, streets paved and graded, 
idewalks and water and gas mains laid, and street lamps 
set up. Parks and squares were laid out, fountains and 
statues erected, and landscaping carried out. 

Even today the work goes on. This year finds the 
White House—the “great house of stone” that Jefferson 
thought large enough for “two Emperors, one Pope, 
and the Grand Lama”— inadequate for the President of 
the United States. The entire building is being repaired 
and renovated. Taking every precaution not to destroy 
the original lines, engineers are preserving the shell of 
the old house as they refurbish the interior and dig 
a new cellar. The finished product will feature indirect 
lighting. air-conditioning, automatic heating, and all 
the modern gadgets. 

Somehow, things never quite turn out as one expects. 
Yet, in its way, systematic progress is making L’Enfant’s 
dream of a capital “magnificent enough to grace a great 
nation” come true. 
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“WE WOMEN WHO WRITE IV Spanisu Amertca”—Chile’s 
renowned poet Gabriela Mistral has said—‘feel we own 


a sort of Uruguayan citizenship card, at once tacit and 
valid.” Her statement is based particularly the 
wealth and significance of feminine poetry in Uruguay. 
a country where lady novelists and essayists are rare. 
Another characteristic of its literature is that contrary 
to what happened in Mexico, for example, in the case 
of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, the great poems by 
Uruguayan women were written in this century. 
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True, the teacher Petrona Rosende la Sierra published 
some poems back in the far-off days of our classicism, 
but they are completely forgotten now. We must also 
consider that in our romantic era other Uruguayan 
women wrote verses. It was only natural that the 
Spanish and Italian blood prevailing in our population 
then, together with the leisure of those placid days and 
the natural desire for emotional expression, inspired 
ladies in the solitude of their vast rooms to more than 
one stanza of love or desolation. But the prejudice that 
prevailed in the rather village-like life of our capital 
undoubtedly immobilized those pages in the drawer of 
one of those mahogany or ebony desks or chests, near 
an iron grate. Moreover, few books were published at 
that time. 

Four women poets appeared in the excellent anthology 
Parnaso Oriental, published by Rail Montero Bustamante 
in 1905: Adela Castell, Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, 
Maria H. Sabbia y Oribe, and Ernestina Méndez Reissig. 
Only one is remembered today—and very much so— 
Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, sister of our philosopher 
Carlos Vaz Ferreira. Adela Castell, a teacher, published 
neat and emotional verses around the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this one—it is easy to see 
the influence of Heine in them. Other neat and delicately 
sentimental verses were written by Ernestina Méndez 
Reissig. author of Lagrimas (Tears, 1900) and Lirios 
(Lilies, 1902), and by Maria H. Sabbia y Oribe. But 
those poems lacked the personality that could add sig- 
nificance to the reader's pleasure. 

We find Heine’s influence again in the poetic develop- 
ment of Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, a very interesting 
woman who, during her relatively long lifetime, refused 
to bring her celebrated poems together in a book, only 
permiiting them to circulate among her friends or in 
newspapers and magazines. They became popular not 
only because of their great beauty, but also because the 
soul of a woman appeared in them, telling proudly and 
gracefully of its longings, melancholies, and_ retreats. 
Another aspect of her poetry is closely related, in a way. 
to the sumptuous and expressive modulations of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, whom she admired. But the really significant 
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part of her work lies in the magnificent poems Maria 
Eugenia composed in her last years, when she was tired 
and disillusioned, casting off influences, seeking—success- 
fully—to speak her soul’s truth. Here is one of those 
poems, “El Regreso (The Return)”: 


He de volver a ti, propicia tierra, 
como una vez surgi de tus entranas, 
con un sacro dolor de carne viva 

y la pasividad de las estatuas, 

He de volver a ti, gloriosamente, 

triste de orgullos arduos e infecundos, 
con la ofrenda vital inmaculada. 

No sé cuando labraste el signo mio, 

el crisol armonioso de tus gestas 
donde estaba... 

donde la proporcioén de tus designios. 
Tu me brotaste fantasticamente, 

con la quietud de la serena sombra 

y el tragico fulgor de las borrascas . . . 
Tui me brotaste caprichosamente, 
alguna vez en que se confundieron 

tus potencias en una sola rafaga... . 


Alguna vez me llamaras de nuevo 

vy he de volver a ti, tierra propicia, 
con la ofrenda vital inmaculada, 
en un sayal mortuorio toda envuelta 


como en una bandera libertaria. he iy 
I must return to you, propitious earth, a Se 
As once I arose from your womb, un 


With the sacred pain of living flesh re: 
And the passivity of statues, 

I must return to you, gloriously, 

Sad with difficult and infertile pride, 
With the gift of life immaculate. 

I know not when you cast my sign, 
Or where the harmonious crucible of your deeds . . . 
Where the proportion of your designs. ; 
You brought me forth fantastically, a 
With the quietness of serene shadow aa wr 
And the tragic splendor of the tempest. . . . . 

You brought me forth capriciously, 

Some time when all your powers were joined 
In confusion in a single gust... . 


Some time you will call me again 
And I must return to you, propitious earth, 
With the gift of life immaculate, 

All wrapped in a shroud 

As if in a flag of liberation. 


Born in Montevideo in 1880, Maria Eugenia died in 
the same city in 1924. A year later her first book, 
La Isla de los Canticos (The Island of Songs), appeared 
in an edition prepared by her brother Carlos. 

Meanwhile, in 1907 the brilliant Delmira Agustini 
published her first book. Born in Montevideo in 1886, 
she met a tragic death in 1914—murdered by her hus- 
band. with whom she was arranging a divorce but whom 
she was meeting furtively—in an old house still to be 
seen in the center of the city. She published El Libro 
Blanco (The White Book) in 1907, Cantos de la Marana 
(Morning Songs) three years later. Her best work, Los 
Calices Vacios (The Empty Chalices), appeared in 1913. 
After her death, editions of her extraordinary poems 
multiplied. One was published by the government. 

Like Baudelaire, Delmira could face beauty some night 
with this question on her burning lips: “Do you come 


from the deep heavens, or rise from hell?” For Delmira, 
too, that was beauty: something celestial and at the same 
time tragic, a radiance of stellar abysses. It was so in 
all its infinite masks, and above all in beauty’s most 
implacable mask: love. Because of this radiance, love, 
for her, was an unearthly thirst, a voracious fantasy that 
could not be satiated with reality, an intangible and 
doleful remoteness. She wanted to give herself to that 
remoteness, that fantasy, that thirst: 

Me abismo en una rara ceguera luminosa. 

Un astro, casi un alma, me ha velado la Vida. 
2Se ha prendido en mi como brillante mariposa, 
o en su disco de luz he quedado prendida? 


No sé... Rara ceguera que me borras el mundo. ws 
Estrella, casi alma, con que asciendo 0 me hundo: ee 

jdame tu luz y vélame eternamente el mundo! ‘ ior) 

I sink in a strange luminous blindness. 4 nities 

A star—almost a soul—has veiled my life. heya 

Is it pinned to me like a bright butterfly, LR ay 

Or am I pinned to its dise of light? ee a 


I know not... strange blindness that blots out the world. 

Star, soul almost, with which I rise or go down: 

Give me your light and veil the world from me eternally! 
Entering the literary life at a time when the influence 
of modernism held sway—especially through Dario—she 
showed that influence in her first verses of childhood 
and adolescence. But Delmira was not long in finding 
her own path in warm, inexorable gusts of lyricism, 
full of unexpected beauty, with a unique, ardent, im- 
perishable accent of its own. The depth of her poems 
always seemed magnified by a luminous imagination 
and a keen musical instinct. 

Those who are astonished to find such intensity and 
ardor in Delmira’s poems. remembering the gray, 
bourgeois environment in which she lived, forget that the 
magic of art—especially of poetry—is precisely that it 
gathers only the essential aspects of the being in their 
mystery and grandeur, stripping them of all empty, 
It is a light that 
reveals only the lasting and fundamental values, leaving 
the rest forever in shadow. A rich and complex spirit, 


mediocre, or fleeting accessories. 


Delmira passed untouched over vulgarity, spiritualizing 
everyday reality in a process of transfiguration: 


Urus 
“Colonial Dance,” by Pedro Figari 


n women wrote verses in the romantic era, portrayed in 
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Por un bello milagro de la luz y del fuego, 

mi cuarto es una gruta de ore y gemas raras: 
tiene un musgo tan suave, tan hondo de tapices, 
y es tan vivida y cdlida, tan dulce que me creo 
dentro de un corazon, 

By a beautiful miracle of light and fire 

My room is a grotto of gold and rare gems. 

It has such a soft moss, rich with tapestry, 

And is so vivid and warm, so sweet that I feel 
As if | were inside a heart. 

In a way Delmira, as the initiator of genuinely and 
completely feminine poetry—though we must recognize 
the contribution of Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira—is 
related to the U.S. poet Emily Dickinson. She also was 
an extraordinary creature, passionate and imaginative, 
who knew how to capture the feminine heart's conver- 
sations with beauty, mystery, love, and solitude. At the 
same time, there are important differences between the 
two artists. Emily lacked Delmira’s impetuosity and 
emotional fire, but surpassed her in delicacy and esoteric 
meaning. What the North American especially reflected 
in her lyricism was the drama of woman’s solitude. In 
the shelter of the old house at Amherst she confessed: 

The soul selects her own society, 
Then shuts the door... . 

Another thing they had in common was that neither 
Emily nor Delmira fully appreciated until after 
death. Today both American poets rank among the most 
majestic figures of poetry. All the 
human and cosmic vibrations of a richly poetic person- 
ality, all the trembling emotion of a heart that suflered 
when it encountered the coldness of statues, shine through 
They are verses of warm, inner 


was 


world feminine 


Delmira’s  strophes. 
beauty, in which a single image sometimes calls up a 
whole world of sensibility, thought, music, human truth, 
and esoteric sorcery. She was an agonist, for her voyage 
through life was a tenacious struggle against life and 
against death. 

In L9L7, Luisa Luisi, a teacher, published her first 
book Sentir (Feeling), delicately sentimental and 
with deep meaning. In later volumes she revealed gifts 
for criticism and wide literary and educational knowl- 
edge. But we have to go down to 1919 and the publica 
tion of Juana de Ibarbourou’s Las Lenguas de Diamante 
(The Diamond Tongues) to find a poetic personality 
equal in stature to Delmira’s, though very different. 


Juana’s first poetry signified a return to life, to optimism, — 


to primitive purity and grace, after the fatigue and 


arabesques of modernism. 
of expression was also urgent, to clarify them and lighten 
the excess of abstruse and erudite epithets and rhythms 
absorbing practically all of the reader's attention. With- 
out, of course, confusing negligence with primitive purity 
Each 


has his own individuality, and it would be absurd to 


and pretending to set a standard for all poets. 


impose one’s orientation, especially in its spiritual aspect. 


on others. For example, it seems to me vain and 


absolutist to say you must write Americanist 


For if such poetry is necessary, it is no less important 


poems. 
to respect the personality and inspiration of those who 


feel at home only in subjective pages of universal mean- 
ing without local color. 
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A rejuvenation of the forms 
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The brilliant Delmira Agustini 
ad much in common with 
Emily Dickinson 


Varia Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, 
sister of Uruguayan philosopher, 
‘ te her best poems during — 
her last years 


Concepcion Silva Belinzon is 
the poet sister of Clara Silva 


Two of Dora Isella Russel’s 
poems won prizes from the 
Vinistry of Education 


The brie}, delicate stanzas of 
Esther de ll of 
mysticism 


Ariown as “Juana of America,” 
individualist Juana de lbarbourou 
writes prose as well as poetry 


Poet Clara Silva, married to the 
critic Alberto Zum Felde, has 
recently finished a novel 


. 
je 
; 
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The truth is that the appearance of Las Lenguas de 
Diamante revealed two values: an extraordinary lyrical 
presence and a new expression, full of the joy of living, 
pure, fresh. emotional, Jimpid, vibrant. Juana de Ibar- 
bourou’s first book is divided into three parts. Many of 
the poet’s most forceful poems are in the first part, 
La Luz Interior (The Inner Light). “La Inquietud Fugaz 
(Fleeting Inquietude)” is one of the most representative 
pieces of this phase: 
a He mordido manzanas y he besado tus labios. 
y Me he’ abrazado a los pinos olorosos y negros. 
Hundi, inquieta, mis manos en el agua que corre. 
He huroneado en la selva milenaria de cedros 
que cruza la pradera como una sierpe grave, 
y¥ he corrido por todos los pedrasos caminos 
que cinen como fajas la ventruda montana, 
{Oh amado, no te irrites por mi inquietud sin tregua! 


{Oh amado, no me rinas porque cante y me ria! 
Ha de liegar un dia en que he de estarme quieta 
jay por siempre, por siempre! 
, con las manos cruzadas y apagados los ojos, 
con las oidos sordos yocon la bor a muda, 
y los pies andariegos en reposo perpetuo 
sobre la tierra negra. 
7 iY estara roto el vaso de cristal de mi risa 
en la grieta obstinada de mis labios cerrados! 
: Entonces, aunque digas: —“; Anda!”, ya no andaré. 
“eg Y aunque me digas: —*;Canta!”, no volveré a cantar. 
Me iré desmenuzando en quietud y en silencio 


bajo la tierra negra, 

mientras encima mio se oira zumbar la vida pas 
como una abeja ebria. we 

{Oh déjame que guste el dulzor del momento 7 
fugitive e inquieto! 

{Oh deja que la rosa desnuda de mi boca 
se te oprima a los labios! 

Después sera cenizas bajo la tierra negra. 


U have bitten apples and I have kissed your lips 
have embraced the black and aromatic pines. 
Restless, | plunged my hands into the flowing water. 
I have ferreted through the age-old forest of cedars 
That ctosses the meadow like a grave serpent, 


a And I have run along all the rocky trails 
That cirele the big-bellied mountain like belts. 
a) O beloved, do not be annoyed at my unceasing inquietude! 


O beloved, do not scold me if I sing and laugh! 
A day will come in which I must be quiet 

ay! forever, forever! 
With my hands crossed and my eyes snuffed out, 
With my ears deaf and my mouth mute, 
And my restless feet in perpetual repose 
: on the black earth. 

And the crystal glass of my laugh will be broken 
i In the obstinate cleft of my closed lips! 
‘Then, though you say “Go!” I shall not go. 

And though you tell me “Sing!” I shall not sing again. 
I shall be crumbling in quiet and in silence 

under the black earth, 
While life will be heard buzzing over me 

like a drunken bee. 
Oh, let me enjoy the sweetness of the fleeting 
and restless moment! 


Oh, let the bare rose of my mouth i 


crush your lips! 


Afterwards I shall be ashes under the black earth, — 


As we continue turning the pages, we find spangles of 
sunlight in the couplets of “Matinal (Morning),” the 
aroma of thyme in “El Buen Dia (The Fine Day),” the 


juicy flesh of strawberries in “Salvaje (Savage),” the 
smell of broom in “Camino de la Cita (The Road to the 
Meeting),”” piles of corn, spring rains, wisteria, farm- 
houses. rose hedges. The smile of the flowers, all the 
beauty of living, holy love in union with the birds and 
the play of sunlight on restless water: ingenuousness, 
purity, grace. Walt Whitman would have loved this 
poetry. 

Raiz Salvaje (Wild Root), a volume which appeared 
in 1922. follows somewhat the same vein as the last part 
of Las Lenguas de Diamante, reveals two new aspects in 
this author's lyricism: greater simplicity of style, and 
a more accentuated stylization (Melancolia is a good 
example). Two years before Raiz Salvaje, Juana had 
published her first prose book, El Cantaro Fresco (The 
Fresh Pitcher), which, in style, showed a certain kinship 
with the delightful candor of some of Tagore’s poems in 
The Crescent Moon. Of the many beautiful things in 
El Cantaro Fresco, “Noches de lluvia (Rainy Nights)” 
is perhaps the most moving. 

Eight years passed between the publication of Raiz 
Salvaje and Juana’s third book of poems, La Rosa de los 
Vientos (Points of the Compass). Some critics thought 
they found in this book a very different personality. 
It is true that the expression is. in general, more stylized 
and richer, but the aesthetic individuality is the same: 
emotional, noble, and fine, telling us its messages to 
the day. the night, the sea, the dream, the moon, the 
bells, the summer. The play of imagery is perhaps 
more lively in La Rosa de los Vientos. 

\ new book of Juana de Ibarbourou’s poems will come 
out shortly. In it verses scattered through various 
magazines and some as yet unpublished will be brought 
together. Her latest lyrical phase, of melancholy autum- 
nal coloring, possesses great musical value and imagery, 
is lofty and austere poetry. 

We should also mention her three other prose works: 
Estampas de la Biblia (Bible Pictures) and Loores de 
Vuestra Senora (Praises of Our Lady), both published 
in 1934, and the very savory Chico Carlo (1945). All 
extend her poetic work, with a religious tone in the first 
two volumes and with the evocation of the heavenly 
years of childhood in the pages of Chico Carlo. 

Juana de Ibarbourou is a kind and noble woman. In 
1929, in a ceremony in Montevideo attended by repre- 
sentatives of the whole continent, she was justly chris- 
tened “Juana of America.” 

Another significant personality in, Uruguay's contem- 
porary poetry and thought is Esther de Caceres, who pub- 
lished her first book in 1929, Las Insulas Extranas 
(The Strange Islands). She is one of the River Plate 
intellectuals who most faithfully observe the creed of 
Jacques Maritain. Her profoundly mystical poetry is 
devoid of social elements, perhaps because the author, 
seeking an ideal of pure poetry, considers that only the 
state of grace should be put into verse. In brief, delicate 
stanzas she manages to convey the trembling of the soul 
before the heavenly presence, or rather. in the eternal 
search for that presence. Her own delicate rhythms, full 


(Continued on page 39) 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


One or Brazit’s best-known 
Carlos Drummond de Andrade, senti- 


poets, 


mentally summons up his boyhood in 
Itabira, Minas Gerais, in the Sunday 
supplement of Rio’s Correio da Manha: 


“There is news from my home town. 
A little stale, perhaps: the 
found in a collection 


news is 
forty years old 
of old newspapers given to me by a 
friend. 

“Pm beginning to understand Ma- 
chado de Assis’ reply to someone who 
told him Rio 
ugly: ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but they are old. 

“The elusive prestige of old age... 
leaf through 
yellowed pages. . . . They smell de- 
1910, and though the 
reader cannot possibly be interested 
in my childhood, I will say that they 
also smell of youth, for in them one 


some houses in were 


moves me to these 


liciously of 


can see a boy living in those days. 
a boy walking down the street, climb- 
ing trees, gazing pensively at the pro- 
file of the mountain, tasting the fruits 
aragas and araticuns—things not in 
the newspapers, but unfolding with 
them. 

“The paper Correio de Itabira . 
stood for Ruy Barbosa’s political aspi- 
rations in a place where Federal and 
municipal authorities for 
Marshal Hermes. As a matter of fact. 
our town was the first in the state to 


were all 


support Barbosa and his principles, a 
high privilege for which it paid dearly: 
the government in power had ordered 
that preliminary studies be made for a 
railroad to go through Itabira—the 
first spike was about to be driven-——but 
when the election returns came in, the 
government gave up the whole idea. 
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It wasn’t until forty yea iter that 
the town had its first tra 

“Here they are, the editorials in this 
courageous little 11-by-15-inch news- 
paper—hand set, pulled on a hand 
press, and distributed twice a week. 
The tone of these writings is lofty and 
vehement, satirical if the 
paper felt so compelled in its polemic 
with its most illustrious adversary, 
Monsignor Julio Engracia of the 
Church of Congonhas do Campo. 


sometimes 


“The political struggle began to de- 
generate into a religious quarrel. for 
on one side it was alleged that a 
Catholic could not vote for Marshal 
Hermes, admittedly a Mason: and on 
the other it was answered that Ruy 
Barbosa, an intransigent enemy of the 
Church in his youth, was the one who 
did not the Catholic vote. 
Bishops and priests took their po- 
sitions on either side. . . . 


desery e 


“In a town in the interior, there 
always are (or were} two people who 
know Latin, quote Juvenal and Cicero, 
and end up arguing to kill time. Mon- 
signor’s Latinist opponent, Braz Mar- 
tins da clerk, faced him 


valiantly, and—judging by the writ- 


Costa, a 


ings of each revealed in these news- 
The 


dispute ended with a sour letter from 


papers—actually scored higher. 
the priest and an ironical reply from 
the clerk. The Correio, which sided 
with Costa, was always happy to pub- 
lish the writings of the opposition 
group, although it did call attention 
to their poor literary quality as well 
the of their 
arguments. 

“A curious personality, Monsignor 
well remember, if 


as to unreasonableness 


Julio. who. as I 
called upon to pray at the burial of 


higher members ofthe bourgeoisie, 
never failed to point out that after all 
they were poor devils, their bodies 
were already rotting, their money and 
pride were worth nothing any longer, 
and now they'd have to settle accounts 
with God. But he would end up by 
saying that their good deeds on earth 
would probably induce God to be 
merciful. 

“There was a theater in Itabira, too. 
On January 5, 1910, a group of ama- 
teurs, “made up of brave young people 
who cultivate the incomparable art of 
Coquelin, put on performances of 
{bencgoadas lagrimas (Blessed Tears), 
Cautela com as mulheres (Beware of 
Women). This is what the unsigned 
review in the Correio had to say about 
them: 

“*Abencoadas lagrimas is a drama 
which. though outside the realm of 
art with its naturalism and 
documentary aspect, is bound to please, 
for it still contains that high 
purpose that used to characterize the 
works of 
yesteryear. 


modern 
moral 
Portuguese play- 


the 
abundant applause accorded the actors. 


various 
wrights of Hence 
young people of talent and artistic 
inclination, than amenable to 
the invaluable teachings of their di- 
rector. Mr. Franklin de Figueiredo. 
Cautela com as mulheres was a hilari- 


more 


ous comedy which completed the eve- 
ning, blotting out, with its explosive 
humor, the painful impression such a 
drama sometimes leaves in one’s emo- 
tional mind.’ 

“The first movie house appeared in 
1911. Lighted by gas, its opening was 
hailed by another paper, Cidade de 
Itabira though vic- 
torious in two municipal elections, or 


for the Correio, 


> 
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perhaps because of it, had folded. 
Cidade was wealthier, and twice the 


size of the other. It had six editors 
and comparable courage. 

“Taste is improving in our land, 
declared the new organ. ‘Fortunately, 
on Saturdays and Sundays the cinema 
is already frequented by a large pro- 
portion of the best people in town, 
people eager to get acquainted with 
This is. after all, an 
amusement that does not take up many 
hours in the evening and that is in- 
expensive indeed. 

* “Sometimes one’s heart is touched 
by the sweet harmony of the orchestra 
which, blending with the story of the 
film, brings tears to the eyes and smiles 
to the lips. And that is precisely the 


good things. 


reason. gentle ladies, dear gentlemen, 
why I beg you: go to the cinema. Can 
it be that the sensitive strings of your 
sincere hearts have not yet advised 
you to go at least once? Do go, you 
will not be sorry, take my word for it.’ 

Andrade comments: “What pictures 
they showed then I don’t know. for 
the announcements were distributed 
around town during the day, and not 
printed in the paper. But 1 remember 
quite well that the 
start after the best families had ar- 
rived, and nobody wauted to be the 
first to get there. Seats were reserved 
during the day, to remain tilted until 
the arrival of their occupants, some- 
Before the 
program began, Mr. Franquilim [the 


showings would 


where around 8:30 p.m. 


local pronunciation of Franklin} would 
have the screen washed down with a 
hose to improve the projection. The 
pictures would shake and stop at any 
moment. besides the compulsory inter- 
The 


all marked according to footage, were 


missions. after each reel. films. 
sometimes colored and always very 
beautiful. 

“Though politically it was a_be- 
sieged place. the town had its moments 
of splendor. At that the last 
owners of gold-bearing land were sell- 
ing their claims to a foreign company: 
the dream of two railroads was fad- 


the Correio of Rio would come 


ing: 
faithfully every day on muleback, and 


on Tuesday vou could read the Rio 


Sunday papers—the kind of service 
you dont get nowadays. A_ great 
Carnival club. the Casaca Vermelha 


(Red Taileoat), used to get up memor- 


able horseback parades, while the less 


fortunate gave vent to their joy 
through more modest associations. 


Soon the City Hall, under Dr. Alexan- 
dre Drummond’s chairmanship, was 
to give the town its water and power 
supply. The ‘good citizens’ fought an 
ill-behaved and biased judge and 
finally drove him out of the county 
to the tune of rockets, band music, 
and a Mass of gratitude. A_ brave 
town, which the government later for- 
got, but never stifled. 

“Before these yellowed papers, | 
feel intensely municipal and nostalgic. 
Again I walk up the Bongue slope, 
again I see Lilingue, Chico Zuzuna, 
the old African witch-doctor Elias do 
Cascalho, the Agua Santa well, the 
coconut trees along the road leading 
to Pontal, the little Cruzeiro cemetery 
where my relatives lie, the cold moun- 
tain mornings, the untouchable girl 
friends on arabesque balconies—the 
whole thing blended, faraway, close, 
clearly visible, smelling absurdly of 
jasmine, and lost.” 


LECTURA PROVECHOSA 


Book called How to Triumph in Life 
leads to success, though not the kind 
its author intended.—Cromos, Bogota 


OUT OF THE FILES 


“IN THE MONTH OF JUNE the 
negroes, aspiring to freedom, decided 
and attempted fo rebel, coming  to- 
gether to make their plans in certain 
places where they held their meetings. 
Through quick action those who were 
said to be the principal figures in the 
business were apprehended; the matter 
was examined under the strictest dis- 
positions of law; but nothing clear 
could be established about the crime, 
whether the rebellion had 
been checked before it started and its 
leader hanged, or because the truth 
about its origin had not leaked out.” 
This sketchy account of a slave up- 
rising in Caracas, Venezuela, sent 
Héctor Garcia Chuecos of the Vene- 
zuelan National Archives on a search 
through the old records. He had come 
across it in a book by the chronicler 
Blas José Terrero—the only historian, 


because 


as far as he knows, to have made any 
mention of it. Buried among the docu- 
ments for the year 1749, he was lucky 
enough to find a whole file “written in 
a difficult handwriting” and entitled 
General Proceedings and Inquiry on 
the Uprising of Slaves in this Prov- 
ince. As reconstructed in the Revista 
de Historia de América, published 
semi-annually in Mexico by the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History. the facts about this insurrec- 
tion are still incomplete. Wishing to 
report his discovery at once, Garcia 
Chuecos did not take for the 
detailed study he believes it deserves: 
but from his hasty examination emerges 
the fearful little- 
known episode. 


time 


outline of a and 

The negroes’ conspiracy was not the 
first event to disturb the 
Caracas that year. Early in the spring, 


peace of 


one Juan Francisco de Leon of Pana- 
quire had fomented an uprising against 
the monopoly of Venezuelan trade held 
by the Basque Company. De Leon had 
begun a march on Caracas the twen- 
tieth of April, and the Governor had 
forthwith abandoned the capital for 
La_Guaira; hence, when news broke 
of a slave uprising, the investigation 
and trial fell to Lieutenant Governor 
and Advocate 
Avuirre y Castillo. 
What had happened was that “the 
slaves of this province, persuaded that 


Judge Domingo de 
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there exists a Royal Decree ordering 
their liberation (believing this has 
heen maliciously hidden from them) 
have attempted to rise and demand it 
by force of arms,” as Aguirre put it 
in a decree dated May 30. This, he 
continued, might lead to the gravest 
consequences, both because “their num- 
ber is thirty to forty thousand men,” 
and their 
reason for the Indians to do likewise, 
of the great influence and 
power the negroes have over them.” 
Therefore: “It has been ordered that 


because rebellion was “a 


because 


investigation of this crime should be 
pressed unceasingly: that guards be 
put on the roads immediately; that 
every porter slave be seized. taken to 
jail, and examined; that anyone found 
to be suspicious should be tortured 
and the most minute interrogations 
made; for which purpose his lordship 
will remain in the jail all night, ac- 
companied by the Mayor, . . . so that 
what seems worthy of keeping in mind 
shall be reduced to writing, and both 
be present to act while there exists 
the necessity of examining so many at 
one time, in order to rid the jail of 
those who do not deserve to remain 
in it.” As good as his word, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor questioned five sus- 
pects that very day and more on the 
days that followed—whipping many of 


them to make them tell what they 
knew. 

A good bit of pertinent information 
came out—for example, the statement 


\c- 


year. 


of the slave José Tomas Peldez. 
cording to the records, “this 
during the season of Carnival, the wit- 
went to look for Manuel 
Espinosa, slave of the Widow Espi- 
his 


ness de 


nosa, and found him in house. 


furiously angry because his master 
meaning a Dominican friar who was 


his mistress’ brother—had  herated 
him for inciting the other negroes to 
demand their freedom, telling them 


there was a Roval Decree to that effect. 
The master had gone so far as to take 
down a lance from the head of. his 
bed, and |Manuel| said that he had 
tried to stab him with it as he reviled 
him.” José said he had “known the 
said negro Manuel about eleven years. 
he 
opposite the witness’ house, and four 
and that he 
has always been cross and rebellious: 


three in Cartagena. where lived 


or five in this city, 
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that in Mompox {José} had been in a 
quarrel Manuel provoked at a dance. 
The witness added that a year before 
he left Cartagena, at the ceremonies 
held by the negroes every year for 


Carnival in honor of Our Lady of 
Candelaria, such an argument arose 


among them during the competition 
for captaincy of the negroes that two 
or three were wounded, so the Gover- 
nor had forbidden the festival, and it 
had not been held again.” Moreover. 
after he came to Caracas, “Manuel had 
started another fight, again over want- 
ing to be captain of the negroes on 
St. John’s Day. .. .” 

The revolution was to have taken 
Bruno del Rosario Reyes, a 
ae. 


place 
sergeant of negroes, disclosed 
John’s Day. and Mandel was a con- 
tender for leadership. The slaves had 


on 


“planned to stay at dances in their 
neighborhoods until the silence of the 
night, and then come in and kill the 
men and women of this city, and bring 
the negro Eusebio Guzman to the Gov- 
ernors palace and crown him King.” 
He himself, the witness made plain. 
“had heard from Juan de Cadiz, a 
Creole negro from Cadiz, that the new 
bishop was to have brought the decree 
of freedom for the slaves. Juan had 
also said he was bringing four bap- 
tized 
Juan not to be so foolish, but he per- 
Another about 
the decree was reported by the slave 


negroes; and this witness told 


sisted, theory 
Alejandro Marquez: “Ever since the 
death of Don Blas de Landaeta, his 
spirit has been traveling about on a 
white horse: he went to Spain on it 
and returned with the decree of free- 
dom for the slaves. Because of this. 
Guzman had been seen preparing his 
for the time when his three 
daughters would return from slavery.” 


house 


The charges, countercharges, gather 
ing of evidence, and verification were 


by no means concluded—the case 


dragged on another three years—when 


Lieutenant Governor Aguirre  pro- 
nounced sentence on ten slaves the 
twelfth of May, 1750. Manuel de 


Espinosa had already been hanged for 
his part in the conspiracy. Punish- 
ments ranged from two hundred lashes 
“with public shame” and five years of 
penal servitude for one participant, to 
a hundred lashes in the privacy of the 
jail and three years’ restriction to their 
masters’ haciendas, wearing leg irons 
“at least four fingers wide.” for the 
three least deeply involved. Moreover, 
all were to have the tops of their left 
ears cut off and were forever pro- 
hibited from entering Caracas or com- 
ing within ten leagues of it—“except for 
Ochenandi, who as a_ resident’ may 
perform his religious duties in his own 
parish, which the others can do in 
churches nearer their haciendas.” 

Although the Chief Constable. 
charged with carrying out these orders, 
sent word that he was ill, the sentences 
were executed next day as planned, by 
“the sur- 
geons found him to be dying of fever, 
and ordered that he be confessed and 
prepared for death. which was com- 


his aide. Only one escaped 


muni his lordship, so that in 


this « lence Was suspended,” 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 43 
1. Antonio José de Sucre 
2. Margarita Island 
Montevideo. Uruguay 
Malaria 
Avocado 
6. Buenos Aires 
7. A combination of both 
&. Honduras and Nicaragua 
9, Fourth largest 
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DOWN EAST TO FRANCE 
forced to become its passive and often unwilling accom- 
plices. An international incident developed when the Saint 
Pierre radio was accused of notifying enemy submarines 
of Allied shipping movements. It was reported that 
crews of U-boats which had surfaced in the fog off 
shore swaggered into town on murky nights in their 
white turtle-neck sweaters and black, rakish uniforms to 
buy supplies. Then, early on the day before Christmas. 
1941, a Free French task force stole into the harbor 
and proceeded to liberate the islanders from their Fascist 


(Continued from page 11) 


obligations. Several prominent townsmen were jailed, 
accused of collaboration. That these same men were 
never convicted and today hold high offices in the islands’ 
De Gaullist regime would only seem to indicate that the 
French are a practical, broadminded people who ap- 
preciate the power of circumstance over compromise. 
Their shrug in answer to discrepancies is a language 
in itself. 

No one can accurately estimate, therefore, how the 
islanders would behave under threat of communism at 
home. Unlike the West Indian possessions, there are 
few seeds there—like oppressed racial or religious mi- 
norities—to breed that ideology. Everyone is white and 
Catholic. The islands rank high with the Vatican State 
Department. and an Apostolic Prefect is appointed from 
Rome itself. All schools are basically religious. The 
archipelago is also politically democratic, although the 
administrator is appointed from Paris for the purpose 
of controlling the oft-mentioned subsidy. However. the 
most important governing body. the General Council, is 
elected by universal suffrage. Its present head is also 
boss of the fisherman’s union, but no communist or 
socialist has even been nominated since the war. The 
government affords economic security: everyone has 
unemployment. health. and old age insurance. 

Although the subsidy has had the effect of producing 
complacent remittance men, the present administration 
is optimistic about the future. If codfish production 
can be quadrupled, the islands will have gone a long 
way toward recovery. Present plans include purchase 
of several large, long-range trawlers to replace the in- 
effectual dories. Young men are being attracted to the 
sea by a Maritime Credit Plan. To cut down costs of 
food, most of which has to be imported. farming is 
encouraged, although cultivation of these wind-swept 
outcroppings of the Appalachians is an arduous task. 
Small industry is also stimulated. In the last decade 
ten silver fox farms have been established to supply 
everyone from Jacques Fath to Lucien Lelong. There 
are several herring and mackerel canneries and a small 
sealing industry. The outlook could be worse. but the 
uptake is slow. 

Jérome Napoléon, nephew of the French Emperor, the 
Prince de Joinville. the explorer son of Louis Philippe. 
and old E. H. Harriman. Union Pacific Railroad magnate. 
have all called in at Saint-Pierre at one time or another 
aboard their yachts. and Chateaubriand rather impossibly 
insists in his Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe that he saw a 
polar bear there at the end of the ei 


/ 
Place de la Ronciere 


fronts quay, is lined with stores, cafes, pensions, 


Vain Street and general meeting place, 
and ofhces 


The travelogues favor photographs of Miquelon, with its 
pine-covered hills and dunes made picturesque by the 
ghostly hulks of ships once wrecked upon it. Only five 
hundred people live there, but it is the preitiest part 
of the archipelago and is used as a summer resort by 
the local haut monde. 

Seafaring at Saint-Pierre means as much in death 
as in life. Even the cemetery mausoleums have port- 
holes in the sides. Often the streets resound with the 
mournful gasps of the fog siren on nearby Galantry 
Head, audible nine miles out over the banks. Local 
citizens like to drink spruce beer, a non-alcoholic beverage, 
and keep country homes a few minutes’ walk from town 
over a road with a rond-point and obelisk. In good 
weather they play soccer, football, and basketball. During 
the winter, they ice-boat. Handball has replaced what 
was originally pelote. The Saint-Pierrais make a lot of 
Sunday church. Families sit downstairs, with single 
males and strangers relegated to the galleries. The 
fashionables, who. wear striped trousers, short formal 
coats, and trim homburgs. are known to make alliances 
with each other by arranging advantageous marriages. 
They sip cocktails before lunch and brandy after dinner. 

The stamp of France is everywhere except for one 
place, or so I thought? the cable relay station quartered 
in a large, pale mansion. It is a pretentious building of 
proportions and design that would have appealed to the 
wealthiest man in Bueyrus. Ohio. before the First World 
War. Owned by Anglo-American Cables it is under 
99-year lease to Western Union, with the familiar sign 
over the door. Inside are the glass-topped writing desks 
and blond wood chairs that furnish all Western Union 
branches in North America. The same yellow blanks and 
the inevitable greeting suggestions line the racks. Silver- 
capped brown lead pencils dangle from long, rippling. 
metal chains; the severe clock stares from the wall; 
there is the same clatter of the teletype. When I first 
saw this office. I was convinced that here was a bit 
of Yankee influence French culture could never down. 
I even expected to see the typical very young or very 
old Western Union messenger garbed in the usual ill- 
fitting. olive-drab uniform that invariably plays on your 
sympathy. 

Instead. as I entered the door, | found an elegant 
gentleman who looked like Vietor Francen in one of his 
most glamorous roles. Trimly dressed, he was the per- 
sonification of worldliness. He smiled a charming smile. 
Then, grabbing his beret and a stack of messages, he 
dashed out and drove off in a small red Fiat. 
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LIVING LEGEND 2 With an unfaltering sense of loyalty to his responsi- 
bility as creator and interpreter, Abreu Gomez remains 
faithful to the legend, to which he gives forceful literary 
turns. What he writes grows. freed of the heaviness that 
every translation threatens. Here in the Popol Vuh, the 


Ermito Asreu Gomez tranquilly creates his books while 
carrying on a conversation. He speaks modestly of them 
those already published or those on the way—as if he 


would rather avoid the whole subject. Involved in all ene 
the problems of directing the Pan American Union's syllable, the word, the verse, the paragraph, give form 
in an ascending rhythm to the episode taking place. 
The poetry is faithful and precise. The distinguished 
prose, poetic and gripping, makes the reader pant or 
calm, whether describing a battle or Ixquic’s feelings. 
It could not be said more simply without losing strength: 


Division of Philosophy and Letters, he still somehow 
manages to find time to follow his true literary pro- 
fession, writing what he wants. 

Abreu’s life has been devoted to study. A disciplined, 
thoughtful, affable man, he maintains the poise of one 
who places his periods and commas with care. He writes 
his pages, corrects them, purifies them, going over and 
over them to attain perfection. The final product gives 3 
a sense of freshness few other writers display. And our aims in life and the anxieties of man’s creation and 


“Cry and you will save yourselves. Cry and you shall not 
perish. Tears are good for the body and good for the 
spirit.” Here, said so easily, are the ups and downs of 


achievement. 
When Abreu Gomez sees Nature unleash her fury and 
sees men devoted to the intrigues of war. he says: 


despite this strictness with himself, how much he has 
written! There is the bibliography Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle listed in Hispania in August 1950; there are all ecnege 
his published works and more to be printed. He has Noises of torment sounded through those surroundings 
still other projects in mind. 

Despite Abreu Gomez’ vast output—which in quantity 


turbulent with courage. The shouts, the jumps, the 
glowering, and the gestures of the warriors spread terror 
and quality reminds us of Fernando Ortiz’—the author among the peaceful peoples who beheld such warlike 
preparations.” Thus he leads the reader through the 
battles of Hacavitz Mountain and the triumph of the 
tribes that took the side of Tojil and Balam Quitzé. 
And in the hour of triumph he teaches us the wise 
words of the old man. reminding us of the humility that 


is astonishingly unaffected and friendly. Everything 
about him is neat, simple, plain. When he smokes. he 
buries the cigarette in his fingers as if trying to hide it, 
and in his animated and charming conversation, he never 
changes his tone. Abreu Gomez is a great conversa- 
tionalist, the way they say Valle Inclan was. His charm man should have: “. . . Do not let yourselves become 
is warm, Yucatecan, full of the salt of the Caribbean. 

lucid and transparent. 


He is a scholar. and we must not forget his work on 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. But primarily he is a writer. 
and calling him a writer means a great deal. for few of 
us really are. Canek is one of the classics of our tongue. 
And now he gives us a long-awaited poetic interpretation 
of the Popol Vuh. Itlis not and does not pretend to be 
a translation. Nothing in it wanders from the inspiration 
of the original sources, but Abreu Gomez’ literary per- 
sonality stands out in every paragraph on every page. 
He points this out in the explanation to Maria Astinsulo, 
to whom the book is dedicated: “These legends have 
reached us not only through the primitive texts gathered 
by Father Francisco \iménez, and the modern transla- 
tions by Brasseur de Bourbourg, Raynaud. Villacorta, 
Rodas, and Recinos, but also through the oral narratives 
that the Guatemalan and Yucatecan Indians of today 
continue to transmit with delightful and extraordinary 


Ingenuousness, Ink drawing by José Garcia Narezo from Popol Vuh 
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Gouache illustrating Er {breu Gomez’ new interpretat 
of he bible 


vain with riches nor weak with kindness. See that you 
are always firm of heart.” 

When Abreu Gomez decided not to translate, he 
created, and he did it with taste. adorning his work with 
somber and bright brocades. There is neither dryness 
nor dullness in the work. The prose grows in our mind 
with the very smell of battle or with the worries and 
troubles and victories of the characters. 

The magic of this book lies as much in its subject as 
in its prose. The two are intimately joined—prose and 
subject, cadence and situation. Stars and sand. death 
and arrogance parade before us with the writer's help 
and mastery. There is opportune gravity and prudent 
grace. Each element of the composition has its place. 
and when we put the book down, we realize that it is 
not just another work on this legend, but one that stands 
on its own feet. 

The gouache and ink illustrations by Garcia Narezo 
are faithful to the text. And we must not forget to 
mention the henequen cover, which embraces the volume 
in true Yucatecan spirit—Roberto Esquenazi-Mayo 
Popot Vun. Literary interpretation by Ermilo Abreu 
Gomez: graphic interpretation by José Garcia Narezo. 
Mexico City, Editorial Leyenda, 1950, 214 p. Illus. 


ANGUISHED TALE 

IN AN EXTREMELY original novel. La Sangre Hambrienta 
(Hungry Blood), the Cuban writer Enrique Labrador 
Ruiz has endeavored to grasp the mood and idiosynera- 
sies of the motley inhabitants of a remote town on the 
island. Unlike the usual costumbrista tableau, however. 
it delves deep into the psychological complexities of its 
rather peculiar dramatis personae, who are agonists in 
the true sense of the word, floundering in an antagonistic, 
oppressive world, their anguish constant, inescapable. 
Metaphysically, Labrador Ruiz seems close to the 


Existentialist position—this by way of placing his novel 
rather than suggesting influences. 

_ Labrador Ruiz is a perceptive and accomplished 
writer. At his best, he bears comparison with two such 
different masters of fiction as William Faulkner and 
Lino Novas Calvo, but he is much more difficult than 
either. His novel is deliberately episodic, expressionistic, 
chaotic. There is no guide through the baffling maze. 
The scenes live so independent a life that Sangre Ham- 
brienta can hardly be considered a unified novel, but 
ather a series of unrelated short stories. The reader 
nust be constantly on the alert, editing them, collaborat- 
ng with the author, until he is left—to say the least 
xhausted. The characters, emerging only opaquely from 
he background, speak a distressingly local Spanish and, 
noreover, in their own peculiar lingo. They move in and 
out through the fog, incoherently, challenging all logic. 
One is never sure of their intentions, of their hankerings, 
of their desires, and the resulting ambiguity makes it 
nearly impossible to sympathize with them or to suffer 


with them. For one cannot penetrate the shifts of stage 
setting or the generally nebulous atmosphere in which 
they are submerged. 


W oodcut from 
La Sangre Hambrienta, 
by Enrique Labrador Ruiz 


This is partly due to Labrador Ruiz’ over-rich style. 
He has gone beyond Faulkner. In his consummate 
virtuosity, he treads those rococo gardens which the late 
Benjamin Jarnés discovered in the France of Jean 
Giraudoux in the late twenties. In his exuberance, 
Labrador Ruiz has carried his technique to disastrous 
extremes. What has happened to him has occurred before 
in Spanish prose, and regrettably continues to happen.— 
{ngel Flores 
La Sancre Hameriexta. by Enrique Labrador Ruiz. 
Havana, Félix Ayén, 1950 (Coleccion Nuevas Novelas 
Cubanas). 232 p. 


PICTURE BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES 


Tue First BOOK I read in German a long time ago was 
a masterpiece of Andersen fables entitled Das Bilderbuch 
ohne Bildern. 1 had in fact forgotten all about it until 
I came across Aqui Vivieron (They Lived Here), by 
Manuel Mujica Lainez. Though this is not a book of 
fables, like Andersen's it is a “picture book without 


pictures” and is another real masterpiece. 
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{qui Vivieron is a “biography” of a segment of land 
on the left bank of the River Plate that is now a part 
of Buenos Aires’ fashionable suburb San Isidro. Its 
twenty-three “pictures” or chapters portray people who 
lived there and some of the events that took place over 
a span of three and a half centuries. 

The saga of San Isidro begins in 1585 when a negro 
girl jumps into the River Plate from thé slave ship 
taking her to Brazil and seeks refuge in the hut of an 
Indian, only to be slaughtered by his dogs, let loose 
on her by his jealous squaws. As the years roll by, 
the same spot provides the background for the burlesque 
amours of one of Buenos Aires’ first governors and for 
his ludicrous escape from what he takes to be a were- 
wolf. On this same land the first Spaniards were to 
fight and kill over imaginary treasures and a once-famous 
bullfighter would come here to die a hermit. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, Don Francisco Mon- 
talvo. an old Spanish hidalgo, picks the spot to build a 
country house, there to guard in virtual imprisonment 
his lovely wife, the twenty-vear-old daughter of a Buenos 
Aires tavern owner. She remains there after his death 
and grows old in solitude warmed only by her unrequited 
love for a niece. The old lady dies one night at this 
niece's house in Buenos Aires during a reception for 
the viceroy. The same night, the niece is murdered by 
a leper mendicant with the connivance of the old lady’s 
maid, 

The River Plate estate becomes the headquarters of 
Argentine patriots who, with the help of a French sailor 
and his cutthroat crew, recapture Buenos Aires from 
the British. Later it is the headquarters of other patriots 
conspiring against the tyranny of Don Juan Manuel 
de Rosas. 

\fter a number of vicissitudes, marriages, secret wills. 
and intrigues, the property falls into the hands of Diego 
Ponce de Leén. a descendant of the Montalvos and an 
art collector, to become a center of artistic and political 
life. There for a time Presidents and cabinet ministers 
are made and unmade against a background of literary 
chit-chat and matchmaking plots. Diego's passion for 
luxury and antiques ruins him, however, and creditors 
arrive to cart off his paintings and statues. Diego locks 
up the now bare house, gives a farewell masked ball in 
the garden, and leaves for Italy. to die penniless. 

A lengthy lawsuit ensues, and the abandoned house 
becomes the refuge of tramps and outlaws. The once 
well-tended gardens are choked with weeds. while love. 
death, and knavery flourish in the ruins. 

It is 1924. The courts have finally given the estate. 
or what is left of it. to an old and fashionable lady. 
a cousin of Diego's, who is fond of the place because 
she met here her first and only lover. whom she has 
not set eyes upon in twenty years. She meets him there 
again, a ghost out of a past that he is trving to forget 
(“... a tiger, you know, the past. that will jump on us 
if we do not look out “). She decides to sell the 
property in small lots. A legal mind. entrusted with 
the task of writing the history of the estate. finds nothing 
worth telling about. Sic transit. gloria mundi. 
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As the scene flashes from Argentina to France, Italy. 
and Spain, the reader is introduced to the court of 


‘Carlos II, treads the decks of slave and pirate ships. 


visits a Spanish swordmaker’s shop: he is led through 
the narrow, ill-cobbled streets of ancient Buenos Aires 
to witness a house-to-house battle, gets an insight into 
society's pleasures and intrigues, becomes the bewildered 
spectator of the most unruly passions. As the tremendous 
cast of characters parades through the pages, they need 
no introduction; they are there, alive, as soon as they 
step on the scene, as familiar as if the reader had known 
them all his life. 

The episodic form chosen by the author is admirably 
suited to his theme, which of course is not merely 
San Isidro but Argentina itself, its people and history. 
In a sense this book might be called a collection of 
short stories, for each chapter could stand alone, yet 
the background of the land and the recurrence of many 
characters give it the continuity of a novel. Similarly. 
although the volume is packed with history. it does not 
fall into the pigeonhole of “historical fiction” but stands 
on its own merits as a work of art, defying classification. 

The writing is fluent and sure, so vivid that it seems 
to provide a sort of narrative accompaniment to events 
unfolding before the reader's eyes. In reading Aqui 
Vivieron | was reminded of Sacha Guitry’s magnificent 
film, Les Perles de la Couronne, in which the flow of 
Guitry’s narrative complements the scenes developing 
on the sereen. In the same way Mujica Lainez’ fluent 
style completes the images that constantly form and 
re-form in the reader's mind. 

There are only two episodes that, to my mind. fall 
below the high level Manuel Mujica Lainez has sustained 
throughout the book. These are in chapters VI and \NII 
where the author peeks into the supernatural—ecto- 
plasmic pictures that do not quite succeed and seem to 
have little to do with the rest of the story. But this is 
a matter of taste. In any case. | wholeheartedly recom- 
mend Mujica Lainez’ book to all Spanish-speaking readers 
and hope that some day those who do not read Spanish 
may have a chance to read it in English.—Fred del Villar 
Aoui Vivierox, by Manuel Mujica Lainez. Buenos Aires. 
Editorial Sudamericana, 1949, Eight pesos (Argentine 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE MUSE 
of musical repetition and delightful freedom, are some- 
thing like doves mystically circling a sorrowful, wor- 


(Continued from page 31) 


shipped image. At times, this lyricism is almost 
surrealistic in its supernatural depth. It bears out Pascal's 
affirmation: “In visible things, God has represented the 
invisible.” 

In 1940 Sara de Ibaiiez revealed herself to the Spanish- 
speaking public with her book Canto, introduced by 
Pablo Neruda. The volume immediately attracted the 
most selective tastes for its fine language and the richness 
of its imagery and its music. At the same time, it 
showed a severe sense of self-criticism, matured into 
creative fervor. She is equally successful in sonnets. 
lyrics, and free forms. Sara de Ibanez confirmed her 
ability with the books Hora Ciega (Blind Hour, 1943) 
and Pastoral (1948). We should not forget her Canto a 
Vontevideo (Song to Montevideo)—which won first prize 
in competition in the capital in 1941—composed_ in 
noble-toned tercets with startling images, stripped of all 
emphasis or discursive tone. Finally, there is her sonnet 
to another great prizewinner, Julio Herrera y Reissig. 
which is a real jewel. 

Sara (Iglesias) de Ibanez is the wife of the Uruguayan 
poet and essayist Roberto Ibanez. In turn, the poet Clara 
Silva is married to the critic Alberto Zum Felde. She 
published her first book in 1945: La Cabellera Oscura 
(Dark Hair), with a prologue by the critic Guillermo 
de Torre. Clara Silva’s poetry is characterized by enor- 
mous dignity and emotional depth joined to fine achieve- 
ments of expression. Her favorite themes are love, life. 
destiny, death, the return to infancy, the essence of 
beauty. the grace of melancholy. Her verse is free, with 
excellent inner music. She achieved a better synthesis 
and more concentrated expression in her second book, 
Vemoria de la Nada (Memory of Nothingness). My 
favorites in that volume are “Celebremos la Muerte 
(Let Us Celebrate Death).” “Elegia.” “El Cuerpo (The 
Body).” and “El Patio de Damero (The Checkerboard 
Patio).” A novel by this author is scheduled to appear 
shortly. 

It is some time since Selva Marquez has published 
anything. This is too bad. for her well-known books, 
Viejo Reloj de Cuco (Old Cuckoo-Clock, 1937), Dos 
(Two, 1938). and El Gallo que Gira (The Spinning Cock, 
1941). all of which won Ministry of Education prizes, 
are evidence of a singular poetic temperament. Hers is 
very haman lyricism, though her sometimes hermetic 
language seems to hide it. In this frequently disconcer- 
ting—magnificently diseoncerting—poetry, the author 
takes her inspiration and images from life and clarifies 
and stylizes them in accord with their aesthetic possi- 
bilities. There is no aspect of life that cannot be ennobled 
through the magic of poetic creation. So, apart from 
representing a generous effort worthy of an authentic 
artistic individuality, Selva Marquez’ poetry is outstand- 
ing for its genuine modernity. which eschews every 
theme that has been already worked out, seeking even 
a new lyric language in which we sometimes find words 


that until now, because of an excess of traditionalism in 


Heinrich Heine, who 
influenced several 
Uruguayan poets 


poetic feeling, seemed prosaic. But no longer, when 
transfigured by the wizardry of emotion and imagina- 
tion in, for example, her poem “El Nino Pobre (The 
Poor Boy a7 

In 1943 Dora Isella Russel published her first book— 
sonnets. Its 25 poems are like the monologue of an 
extraordinarily delicate soul confronting the mystery of 
life, “the morning trembling with restlessness,” its “sono- 
rous solitude,” the “archangels, already blind and con- 
quered,” the longing, the “sad smile,” the “wonderful 
bridges within.” It is a shadowy, distilled lyricism in 
which the creature of dream and sensibility that is Dora 
Isella Russel tells us the truth of her dreams, with a 
spléndid unity of emotion and imagination. It reminds 
me of Victoria Ocampo’s shrewd observation: “The poet. 
through the baptism of fire that each century has in store 
for him, tries to reconstruct the world in the image of 
beauty he cannot do without.” Dora Isella added to the 
virtues of her first book with El Canto Irremediable 
(1946) ,and Oleaje (Waves, 1949), both Ministry of 
Education prizewinners. 

The first book of Concepcién Silva Belinzén (Clara 
Silva’s sister) had pages of true aesthetic quality, but 
her personality was not so firmly expressed as in her 
second volume, La Mano del Angel (The Angel’s Hand), 
published in 1945. Jules Supervielle said that “those 
poems seem to have been dictated by a voice that is not 
entirely of this world.” The same can be said of Fl 
Plantador de Pinos (The Planter of Pines), which Con- 
cepcion Silva Belinzon published in 1947. 

Orfila Bardesio expressed her intense poetic tempera- 
ment in pages of deep symbolism in Poema (1946). Hers 
is a singular lyric temperament, still somewhat uneven, 
but of lively originality and communicative force. 

Of the most recent poets. my choice is Idea Vilarino, 
whose strange verses, intended for the minority, express 
a truly aristocratic aesthetic temperament. 

Naturally, there are many more women poets in my 
country. What we do not have is a woman novelist to 
rank with Willa Cather or Edna Ferber, or the Brazilians 
Rachel de Queiroz and Dinah Silveira de Queiroz, 
though Uruguayan poet Paulina Medeiros was the author 
of our good novel Rio de Lanzas (River of Lances, 1946). 

Uruguay is a land of poets, men and women. Possibly 
because the grace of her luminous landscape does not 
invite the close concentration necessary for research 
or work of re-creation, Uruguay is a land of poetry 
by tradition, which nourishes the present and puts great 
responsibility on its poets. Meanwhile, the country has 
produced more than a few figures to enrich the lyric 
choir of America. 
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Right: Little Nitza Braun- 
feld, first child born in 
group near Haderah, was 
named for Nitzanim 


Children’s nurse Zila Singer 
charge 


Wash day at Mefalsim. Girls are Argentine 
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LATIN AMERICANS IN ISRAEL 
Continued from page 5) 

Right now Mefalsim colonists are concentrating on 
growing wheat, barley, and rice, but they also cultivate 
25 acres of vegetable gardens and care for growing 
stocks of dairy cows and laying hens. Trying to become 
as self-sufficient as possible, they already have their 
own cobblers, carpenters, and other tradesmen. So far. 
their mechanical equipment includes an electric genera- 
tor, four tractors, and a sprayer. 

Most kibbutzim have a non-agricultural sideline to 
keep people busy during the slack seasons. Mefalsim 
has decided on a print shop and the needed capital is 
being raised in South America. 

The settlers still speak Spanish and Portuguese most 
of the time, but are earnestly working up their Hebrew. 
A stenciled bulletin published weekly helps give them 
reading practice. The bulletin’s news items and cartoons 
chronicle the kibbutz’ everyday life—a visit from the 
Argentine Minister to Israel, the arrival of new settlers. 
the advent of stray camels and donkeys from somewhere 
across the desert. On the day the world learned that 
Russia had the A-bomb, the editor wrote: “We have no 
prophets among us, and no sons of prophets. But it is 
vossible that this news sheet will be read sometime in 
he distant future. By then the atomic bomb that appears 
his week in the headlines of all the newspapers will 
have the same significance as the first case of our 
products sent to Tnuvah [agricultural marketing co-op |. 
So why should our gardeners care if the Soviet Union 
has an atomic bomb in 1947 or in 1949? Their world 
is outside that of research for war. As they stand to 
fix the label “Mefalsim’ on the crates, all international 
problems vaporize and disappear. Everything in the 
world is measured by one word: ‘C-u-c-u-m-b-e-r-s!” 

The cultural level is high at Mefalsim as most of 
the members received good educations before leaving 
Latin America. During the long evenings. the members 
often gather around a campfire or in the kibbutz dining 
iall for lectures, musical performances, or group dis- 
ussions. There are several artists in the group and 
juite a number of excellent’ musicians. Traditional 
Sabbath festivals are held, with community singing and 
eadings from the Bible and modern Hebrew works. 

\s their mothers work in the fields along with the 
men. kibbutz small fry are cared for by a nurse. They 
have a good time playing with one another and the 
ettlement’s two dogs. Lobo and Kushie. Lobo is a 
iative of Chile. and Kushie. like most of the children. 
vas born in Israel. Lobo has two claims to fame: he 
was the first immigrant to set foot in the port of Jaffa 
after its capture, and he warned the kibbutz the night 
some Arabs tried to steal its mules. 

The Latin Americans of Nitzanim. their bonds of 
friendship strengthened by mutual experiences in’ the 
fighting and as prisoners of war in Egypt. are establish- 
ing their own kibbutz. They have settled temporarily 
in a former army camp near Haderah in long. primitive. 
one-story buildings set among luxuriant eucalyptus and 

Left: Sahava Shoshani from Argentina 


and Shlomit Frieder of Uruguay clean 
primus stoves at the camp near Haderah 
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workers return from the fields 


Agricultural 


The members of the group are anxious to preserve 
their Latin American customs along with those of their 
adopted country. They have a library of books in 
Spanish and Portuguese and a large collection of Latin 
American records. A visitor to the camp on a hot Pales- 
tinian night will likely as not hear the notes of a tango 
drifting out through the orange groves. Like the Mefal- 
sim people, these settlers are still prone to speak 


Spanish and Portuguese among themselves, but are 


zealously fighting the temptation and building up a 
library of Hebrew works. 

Economically, this group is worse off than the one 
at Mefalsim. They have less land, less livestock, and 
less equipment. But they are healthy and optimistic 
and, after all they have been through together, have 
no intention of letting a little hardship stop them, Until 
the kibbutz can get in working order, they are intensively 
improving their knowledge of agricultural methods and 
acquiring experience on neighboring farms. 

After the fighting ended, new immigrants and demo- 
hilized Latin Americans from the Defense Army raised 
the number of Latin Americans in Negba to 110. They 
too have broken away and formed their own kibbutz. 
At the present time about half the Ga’ash Group, as they 
call themselves, is acquiring more agricultural training, 
while the other half is working the land they have leased 
from the Jewish National Fund. At the moment, they 
are living in prefabricated wooden houses, set among 
eucalyptus and orange trees to soften the harshness of 
their surroundings. An attractive permanent children’s 
house has already been put up. 

Typical of the young people who have linked their 
future to this kibbutz are Jacob Friedler from Buenos 
Aires and Rachel Grienfeld from Cérdoba. Jacob's 


Chilean Mario Grossbart; Guela Oselcka, an Israeli; and Itzhak 


ho 


parents went to Argentina from Poland 29 years ago. 
Now 28, he has been in Israel three years. He has re- 
placed the guns he held at Negha—for good, he hopes 
with shovels and hoes. Rachel Grienfeld is now 22. 
Her mother was born in Argentina, and her father went 
there from Russia as an infant. Before going to Israel 
two years ago, she had experience as a teacher plus one 
year’s agricultural training. 

Not all the Latin Americans have settled in rural 
areas. Some have gone to Tel Aviv and other cities to 
work in industry or commerce, or to practice a profes- 
sion. Without the cushioning effects of cooperative 
living enjoyed by the kibbutz settlers, some of these 
immigrants are finding it tough going. Leon Kuperman 
from Buenos Aires, for example. When his only child 
Beatricha went to Israel to join a kibbutz, Kuperman, 
a widower. decided to go too, although he had a thriving 
dental-instrument business in Buenos Aires. He was 46 
when he arrived in Tel Aviv, knowing very little Hebrew 
and without enough capital to start a business. He ran 
up against the acute housing shortage there and was 
forced to move in with some friends who had a small 
apartment. When last heard from, he was frantically 
studying Hebrew, as he felt that once he mastered that 
he could get a job, make new friends, and generally 
become adjusted to the country. 

Newcomers’ hopes are kept up by the experience of 
fellow Latin Americans like 59-year-old Jacob Geiser. 
who went to Tel Aviv from Rosario back in 1933 with 
his wife Rosa and small son David. He was one of the 
early Zionists in the Argentine. Two years after arriving 
in Israel, he opened a vulcanizing and tire-repair shop. 
Business grew steadily, and today Geiser employs three 
workers and David, now a dark, strong-looking young 
man of thirty. David graduated from the Herzlia Gym- 
nasium and then served in the Haganah and the Israel 
Defense Army. He came out of the fighting unscathed 
and is now back in his father’s workshop. He is married 
to a Sabra (Palestinian-born girl) and has a daughter. 
Nili, who goes to kindergarten, The elder and younger 
Geisers all live together in a comfortable apartment on 
Levinsky Street in the older part of Tel Aviv. 

\ central committee has been set up by the Israeli 
Government for the rehabilitation and resettlement of 
any Latin American veterans wishing to remain in Israel. 
It provides loans for building homes or setting up busi- 
nesses, as well as technical advice. Among those the 
committee has helped is ex-soldier Abraham Blum from 
Buenos Aires. He and his wife Rachel, both ardent 
Zionists, arrived in Israel in 1948. Their son Jacob was 
born the following year. While serving in the Defense 
Army, Abraham was severely wounded. After discharge 
he and another wounded veteran received a loan through 
the committee, purchased a car, and started a taxi service 
for tourists. Abraham and Rachel feel quite at home 
in an old Arab house in Tel Aviv which they have 
repaired and painted, 

Also taking advantage of this Israel-style GI Bill are 
some young Chileans who are carrying on an interesting 
experiment in communal living in the Jewish section of 
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Jerusalem. With their pooled government loans these 
veterans have formed a truck-drivers’ cooperative. The 
whole group of twelve. including three married couples, 
lives in a house in the Upper Baka’s area. The household 
furniture and equipment, funds——in fact, all their pos- 
sessions. are owned communally. 

At the convention of Latin American immigrants held 
in November 1948, the city-dwellers organized a Latin 
American club with headquarters in Tel Aviv. It acts 
as a clearing house of information for Latin Americans 
in Israel, helps new settlers get started. and carries 
on many cultural and social activities. It also maintains 
close contact with Jewish organizations in South America. 
especially those in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. 

By now, all the Latin American countries have recog- 
nized Israel, and most have sent diplomatic representa- 
tives. Dr. Pablo Manguel from Argentina was the first 
Minister Plenipotentiary to arrive in Tel Aviv from 
South America. 

To demonstrate Israel's achievements and to promote 
closer commercial contacts. a mobile exhibition called 
“Israel in the Making” was sent to South America in 
1919. Actual examples of products and a wealth of 
pictorial material gave would-be investors a chance to 
study the country’s economic and social structure. It 
showed the Jewish people of Latin America what their 
contributions have helped accomplish and what the 
State asks of them now that it has come into existence. 
The exhibit opened in Rio under the patronage of a 
committee headed by Dr. Clemente Mariani. then Minister 
of Education and Health. It got an enthusiastic recep- 
tion there, attracting about fifteen thousand visitors. 
From Rio it went to Sao Paulo, Pérto Alegre. and 
Montevideo. 

Under the Mandate. Palestine did little business with 
Latin America, imports from that part of the world 
seldom exceeding | per cent of annual totals. After 
Israel became a State. however, this situation began 
to change. In the first eight months of 1919, imports 
from South America rose to over 6 per cent of total 
imports for that period. 

On September 15, 1919, Israel signed reciprocal- 
trade agreement with Uruguay, under which it imports 
raw materials like frozen meat, raw wool and wool tops. 
oilseeds, oileakes, and hides from that nation, and 
sends in exehange manufactured goods, including chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, polished diamonds, and kero- 


sene stoves: foodstuffs such as wine and olive oil: and 


miscellaneous items such as religious articles and books. 
A ten-million-dollar trade agreement was later siened 
with Argentina. 

Israel-Argentine and Israel-Uruguay Chambers of Com- 
merece have been established, and several deleeations of 
Jewish businessmen from South America have toured the 
country to look into investment possibilities. An Argen- 
tine-Palestine company known as “Arpalsa.” founded 
in Buenos Aires in 19146. has become Israel's sole agent 
for meat imports from the Argentine. It has established 
a sister company in Israel called “Isar.” whi 
ing housing projects there. 


The number of Latin American tourists going to Israel 
has been growing steadily. There is no shortage of 
attractions. The holy places of Palestine beckon to 
people of all faiths, and the Mediterranean cities boast 
white, sandy beaches and good hotels. More accommoda- 
tions are being provided all the time, and the government 
hopes. through festivals, carnivals, and international 
conventions, to make Israel a year-round resort instead 
of limiting it to the January-April season popular now. 

The exchange of tourists always brings with it an 
exchange of ideas, and Israel has a wealth of new ones 
to offer its visitors. Dr. Garcia Granados points out. 
for example. that Latin Americans might well take a 
good look at the kibbutz. It solves the universal problem 
of security versus liberty, gives poverty-stricken farmers 
the benefits of mass production. “| became convinced,” 
he says. “that the kibbutz is the best sociological instru- 
ment with which to develop the agriculture of back- 
ward countries. If the Latin American Republics adopted 
it. . . they would find it placing them on the road to 
rapid economic progress.” 

Two months ago. ex-President José Figueres of Costa 
Rica visited Israel at the invitation of the government. 
A successful farmer in his own country. he was so im- 
pressed with what he found that he prolonged his stay 
for two weeks especially to make a first-hand study of 
life in a kibbutz. 

Meanwhile. in Israel's cities, towns. and villages the 
Latin American pioneers go on with their tasks. “. .. Our 
beginning is only a trifle.” wrote the group at Mefalsim 
in their cornerstone scroll, “but who can foretell our 
future? From the edge of the Negev we look forward 
to the coming of millions from across the sea. The roads 
we pave will call to them: Come. we will build together 
a national home. Come. we will be a great wall of 


defense for the new day.” 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


one of Bolivar’s best generals, later Presi- 


dent of Bolivia. Is he Miguel Hidalgo, 
José Antonio Paez, or Antonio José de 
Sucre? 


of a large Venezuelan island whose people 
earn their living from fish and pearls. 


Answers on page 34 


L. South American independence leader. 


2. Mending fish nets at Porlamar. port 


Can you name it? 


3. Huge Clinical Hospital offers treat- 
ment free to the poor in the capital of a 
small South with, in 
fact, comparatively 


American country 


few underprivileged 


people. Do you know where the hospital is ? 


1. Spraying an irrigation ditch in Puerto 
Rico with Paris green to destroy mosquito 
larvae as part of America’s battle to wipe 
out plague, typhus, or malaria? 


5. Named from a Spanish derivative of 


the Aztec word ahuacatl. this fruit gener- 
lly has dark green skin and yellowish 


green flesh, is native to tropical America. 


Is it a mango, an avocado, or an apricot? 
6. 


(American 


Office of the most famous of several 


newspapers named La Nacién. 
Founded in 1870 by statesman-general Bar- 


tolomé Mitre. is it published in Mexico 


City. Caracas. Buenos Aires. or Lima? 


of Chile's 
1843. 


in Santiago. is it supported by government 


National 
Located 


7. Central building 


University, established in 
funds, private endowment, or a combina- 
tion of the two? 

Segovia 


the Coco 


River, which forms most of the boundary 


Sunset over or 
» +4 
between Honduras and Nicaragua, Panama 


and Nicaragua, or Honduras and Costa 


Rica? 


9. The continent of South America rep- 
of the total 
Is it the smallest. largest, or 


resents one-seventh world’s 
land area. 


fourth largest continent? 


10. Altar 


Orosi. Costa Rica. one of the town’s many 


of old Spanish church in 


colonial art treasures dating from the third 
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CUBAN DRUMBEAT (Continued from page 8) 
may be an Afro-American art. 

The predominance of the rhythmic elements in negro 
music does not mean that this music lacks melody, either 
in the singers’ parts or in certain accompanying instru- 
ments. Although the negro melodies are generally given 
to the vocal cords, negroes do have various instruments 
of the so-called melodic sort, though they are inferior 
to those of the whites. Besides having certain stringed 
and wind instruments, African or island-born negroes 
clearly know how to sound brief but beautiful melodies 
on such instruments as the balajén or marimba and the 
sanza or marimbula, also on the drums and others. Many 
will doubt that drums can be considered melodic instru- 
ments. Some will recall that the kettledrums of the great 
“white” orchestras—the “serious music” ones—are tuned, 
and their notes join in with the rest of the symphony; 
yet they will be surprised to hear that melodies are 
played on African drums. 

African musie enters melodic instrumental expression 
by way of percussion. As the carillon master produces 
beautiful melodies by successively striking various pitched 
bells, so does the African with his orchestras of three, 
four, and five drums, of different sizes and tuned to 
different tones. With drum skins, the concave shells of 
the maracas, violin and guitar strings, and the canes of 
flutes and flageolets, the smaller they are the higher 
their notes. 

When a primitive musician made two drums of differ- 
ent sizes, he automatically had two different tones. 
Realizing this, he took advantage of these two rough 
syllables in his musical language. But this illiterate man 
discovered he could produce differently pitched sounds 
not only on different percussion instruments, but even on 
a single one. by varying the manner of beating it. And 
this melodie quality of the drums is one of the least 
known secrets of the magic of Cuba’s Afroid music. 

White orchestras very timidly make use of the tonal 
potentialities of sounding membranes when they tune 
their kettledrums. But they get only a single tone from 
each skin by hitting it with the drumstick. If they want 
different notes, they have to tune a series of kettledrums. 
This is not the case with the negro drums when played 
with bare hands. Hands can produce various tones on 
a single tuned skin: they are faster than drumsticks for 
rhythmic patterns: they can “close” the vibrations or 
leave them “open” and run through the whole gamut of 
sounds possible for their instruments. Thus the negroes 
make their drums “speak.” 

The Africans are known to have drum languages, by 
which news is transmitted great distances. These were 
used by the slaves even in Cuba around the middle of 
the last century. The restless workers on coffee and 
sugar plantations kept in contact that way, to such an 
extent that the authorities had to forbid it. But that is 
not exactly the sort of language | mean. In Cuba negroes 
who are acquainted with the music and liturgy of their 
African religions say that certain drums “speak” on 
given occasions, even though they are played without 
any vocal accompaniment. It is a different language 


With the help of professional ritual drummers, Fernando Ortiz 
(standing) and Cuban musicologist Gaspar Agiiero (at piano) 
study tonal differences between bata drums 

from that of normal instrumental music, a special speech 
that occurs only under given circumstances with certain 
drums of a sacred character—which does not mean all 
the drums that are used in the sacred rites. 

(Among the Afro-Cuban drums of Yoruba origin, gener- 
ally only the iyd, largest of the three liturgical bata 
drums, speaks, but sometimes it carries on a conversation 
with the middle-size or even the small drum. Among the 
Congo people, the largest of the maquta drums speaks: 
among the so-called fidnigos or abakias, the drum called 
honké enchemiya is the talker, or occasionally some other 
eryptic drum. Something similar happens with the Araras 
in their voodoo drum-beats. In this “speaking” of the 
drums, the vibrations correspond to certain sounds of 
the spoken language of the respective region from which 
the people came, with its “phonetic, tonal, durational. 
and ideophonic” peculiarities. as Clement Doke says in 
reference to the Bantu languages and their great literary 


and musical possibilities. Their gods, and above all 


their drummers and the old men experienced in their 
rites, understand them, though those born on the island 
are already beginning to forget their ancestral meaning. 

Until comparatively recently—he died in 1914—a 
drummer named Eduardo or Salaké was famous in Cuba 
for the way he “spoke” through his drum. Born in Cuba 
of Lucumi parents, he knew the art of his ancestors 
perhaps as well as any Creole. At fiestas ‘he used to 
“talk the drums” with Alatuan. another famous negro 
drummer, born in Africa. and sometimes with some old 
priestess. whom he asked for water, tobacco, or what 
not by a few heats on the drum, or to whom he tapped 
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out roguish remarks, which she answered verbally in 
her Lucumi tongue. But in addition to this ritual drum 
language, these instruments can also produce melodies. 
Afro-Cuban drums always have this melodic quality. 
Without it, Cuba’s dance music would disappear. If 
melody is essentially a series of pleasing successive 
sounds of different pitch, we can establish the melodic 
quality of the Afro-Cuban drums as just as real as their 


“noisiness.” From any drum, the negroes can get at 
least two tones, high and low: sometimes they get a 
third, or even more, according to the place where they 
hit them and how they do it. They are not always 
precise, tuning-fork tones, but sometimes they are clear 
and definitely pitched, and during the playing they can 
be varied either intentionally or spontaneously, in pro- 
portion to changes in the tension of the vibrating skin. 

This tuning must be watched constantly, for the drums 
may lose tension and lower in tone because of excessive 
use, atmospheric humidity, or cold air. The tone of the 
African drums is not something indifferent, as many 
believe. but is most important to the aesthetic and 
semantic effect of their sound. This is one of their most 
obvious but least appreciated merits. In the so-called 
“candle drums,” the tension of the parchment is greater 
and its sound higher when it is hot, but as time passes 
it cools off and the tone becomes deeper, the drum 
“weakens” or “steps down,” as the drummers say. Even 
with the drums whose tension is maintained by strings 
and not by heat. like the bata drums, the skin loosens 
and the musician has to “raise the drum” with a ham- 
mer. Generally the drums are tuned by ear, but of late 
they have tried to tune bata drums with a tuning fork, 
according to the normal scale. when they are played 


in large orchestras or along with other instruments for 
concert or cabaret music. At any rate, with these varied 
though few and not always precise tones, melodic designs 
are executed that any musician can recognize, unless he 
is deafened by his own prejudices. 

In order to obtain exact and definitive data, 1 con- 
ducted some tonometric experiments, under the technical 
direction of the authoritative old maestro Gaspar Agiiero. 
We received the cooperation of various experts and pro- 
fessional drummers of African music in Cuba, directed 
by Senior Radl Diaz, one of the most learned and capable 
performers on the liturgical drums, who combines a vast 
repertoire and virtuosity with a knowledge of “white” 
harmony. 

The three known collectively as batd are the main 
liturgical drums in Cuba. They form a trio, or really a 
sextet of drums, for the three players beat six surfaces. 
These bata drums are of different sizes but the same 
shape. Each has two stretched membranes and is struck 
on both surfaces with bare hands. They are about the 
shape of an hourglass. The frame is made from a tree 
trunk, hollowed by fire with genuinely African technique, 
tools, and consecrating rites. Its interior is shut off by 
the two skins placed at the ends, leaving an invisible 
resonant space between. This is so sensitive that the 
vibration of one membrane is transmitted internally to 
the other, affecting its tone, which in turn reflects back 
to the first, and so on, making the virtuosity even more 
difficult to master. And this aside from the fact that the 
bata drums have a magic secret within them called ana, 
which the builders naturally do not want to reveal. Their 
tension is permanent since it is maintained by a set of lon- 
gitudinal cowhide straps. These join the binding hoops 
of the two skins and are tightly bound crosswise by goat- 
skin thongs that keep them pressed taut to the wood. 

In Africa these drums belong exclusively to the 
Yoruba negroes. Similar drums, likewise double-ended, 
have been found in ancient Egypt and even in India, 
but they are barrel- or spool-shaped. The bata drums 
are distinct in form and structure from those used in 
Haiti's voodoo rites and from all those played in 
America and Africa by the Dahoman, ganga, Congo, 
Angola, and other negroes. In all America they are 
found only in Havana and a neighboring province. 

Each of the three drums of the set receives the sacred 
name of afa and the profane name of ili. They are also 
known individually as batd, though that name more 
correctly refers to the group. Their music is known as 
“toques de bata” or “Lucumi drum.” In Cuba “hay 
tambor (there is a drum)” means “they play the drum 
African style.” Each drum also has a specific name. 
The smallest drum is called okénkolo, kénkolo, or often 
omelé, The medium-size drum is the itétele. The largest 
—given the central position in the three-piece band-—is 
called iya, or “mother.” 

The iyd drum must be played by the olubatd, or most 
expert of the three musicians. His hands produce a 
prodigious virtuosity of rhythms and tones. The mu- 
sicians play seated, with the drums on their knees and 
held firmly in place by a band under the thighs. When 
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e player is marching. they are hung neck by 
a strap. 

Each of these drums has two skins or aud. The larger 
“mouth,” while the smaller is the 
chaché or “butt.” The lowest note of the six skins of 
the batd set is produced by the mouth of the iyd, the 
highest by the butt of the okénkolo. Each of the six skins 
mid-way 


is called or 


is beaten with bare hands—-in the center, 
across, or at the edge—now with the knuckles, now with 
the heel of the hand or the palm, according to the skin 
being struck, the tone that is wanted, and the peculiar 


technique only the virtuosi know. We must also remem- 


ber that in the bata drums, an effect of resonance or 
internal repercussion takes place between the two skins, 
back and forth, contributing to the characteristic mellow- 
ness and embellishment of tones—-that lively and carnal 
sonority, which has led people to believe that in’ the 
leathery heart of each drum there lives a magic voice. 
In the luli, or performance of the bata, each of the 
six hands executes a special phrase, and all combine to 
form a single integral phrase, a symphonic synthesis of 
rhythms, tonalities, and harmonies. 

In brief outline, here are the facts revealed by our 
experiments. Together, the drums of the set have eight 
tonalities—seven notes (some of them repeated on other 
skins) and one noise. The iva on its skins 
gives two sounds and a noise. The medium-sized itétele 
Agiiero 
draws the following analogy between the drums of the 


produces three sounds, the small okdénkolo two. 


hata trio and instruments of other “families”: the iva 
corresponds to contrabass, bassoon, or tuba: the itétele 
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cai-drum plays 


to cello, clarinet, or baritone horn; the okdnkolo to 
violin, oboe, flute, or cornet. 

This melodic quality is not restricted to the batd 
drums. In the hands of expert musicians, all the Afroid 
drums in Cuba generally give these variations of tone 
that enrich the rhythmic pattern with melodic shades. 
It is an empirical, subtle, exquisite, perhaps rather un- 
conscious achievement, and one that generally receives 
little technical recognition. Let us remember the virtuoso 
refinements of a Cuban negro named Hipolito, timpanist 

Havana’s big opera and symphony orchestras, who 
spontaneously shaded the sounds of the timpani as 
he struck them with the stick, placing his other hand 
or his handkerchief on the skin. In this way he drew 
from the drums certain exquisite sonorities neither the 
composer nor the conductor had imagined. In Cuba 
the majority of the African and Afro-Cuban drums are 
played only with the hands, but some are beaten with 
sticks of various sorts, and when you want to obtain 
various tonal values from these “cudgeled” drums it can 
be done only by multiplying the number of instruments. 
Under the beating of the sticks the skin will yield its 
noise, or sound (if, like the kettledrums, it is tuned), 
and the vibrations may take various sonorous forms, 
according to the manner of playing. But touching the 
skin with the bare hand, more a caress than a blow, will 
make it respond with a two- or three-syllable word, tonal 
and rich in shading. 

When the whites did not permit the negro drums to be 
played at their dances and parties, limiting themselves 
to the well-known pastoral or military types, they lost 
the opportunity to become acquainted with this melodious 
handling of the drum. This is one of the curious facts 
of the social history of black music in white lands. Now 
that the negro drums no longer have to stay in hiding 
and are even sought out for their exotic quality, we 
whites are taking notice of these musical values that 
were so close to us. 

This complication of rhythms, tones, timbres, and 
shades in the orchestras of African negroes explains 
why it is impossible to interpret their music fully on 
the piano keyboard. Even if we restrict ourselves to 
their bewitching rhythms with their “typical “stuffing.” 
we cannot reproduce them on one piano—one of the 
most important material reasons why negro music has 
not spread more widely. Any music can only be given 
a definitive performance on the instruments for which 
on which it was created. And the 
whites can never master the secrets of the pantophonic 


it was composed 


negro music until they learn to play their percussion 
instruments, above all until they can make their drums 
“speak.” The negroes have already learned how to make 
the white man’s violins speak; but the whites have not 
reciprocated. The drums that hold the secret of Cuba's 
popular music are no good for military marches; they 
are instruments of life and love. Not hard blows with 
a stick on a hide. giving dry, monotonous replies like 
hoarse grumbling, but the touch of the skin by a gentle 
hand that fondles it, creating a music that 
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RECOMMENDED BY Pru Devon, Producer-Commentator, 
“Nights in Latin America,” Radio Station WQXR, New 
York; and Evans Clark, whose well-known record library 
supplies most of the music. 

1. ADELITA Mexican Cancion. 

LA BORRACHITA Mexican Cancién. Decca 10492 
The “Cuatitas Herrera,” with guitar accompaniment, provide a 
thoroughly authentic rendition of these two well-known Mexican 
favorites. Both arrangements and voices are typical of the tradi- 
tional sister singers so popular in all parts of Mexico. 

2. VOLVERAS Mexican Cancién-Bolero. 

EN SILENCIO Mexican Cancién-Bolero. Decca 21071 
This dise, in combination with the first, gives you an excellent 
example of the contrast in flavor between urban and rural Mexico. 
Here lovely, languorous Elvira Ries, darling of the fashionable 


clubs, croons sensuous boleros in her frequently imitated but 


entirely distinctive velvety style. Volverds is one of Agustin Lara’s 


successes of a few years ago. 
3. SAN AGUSTIN Son Guatemalieco. 

ALEGRIAS Fox Trot. Decca 10435 
Except for the sad fact that so far no recording has successfully 
captured the exact timbre of the marimba, this is a good dise. 
Guatemalan records have been so scarce that it is easy to overlook 
the slight technical imperfection arising from the elusive quality 
of this unique instrument. 

4. LOS PICONEROS Spanish Buleria. 

NINA YSABEL Spanish Tanguillo. SMC 1250 
Miguel Herrero, singing star of the musical troupe from Spain 
known as Cabalgata, renders a first-class interpretation of these 
two completely Spanish selections. The guitar accompaniment is 
notable for its subtlety and sensitivity to the changing moods of 
each phrase. Handclapping and stamping give additional color. 
5. ALMENDRA Cuban Danzén. 

YA REIRE CUANDO TU LLORES Cuban Criolla. 
The danzon, first created in 1789, belongs to the danza group 
distantly related to the nineteenth-century contradance. 
you are familiar with this form, you may find it hard to believe 
that it comes from the island famous for the conga, guaracha, and 
son. It is decidedly Old World, following a highly stylized pattern 
of introduction, a clarinet part, and a violin section. Another 
surprise awaits you on the reverse side when you hear Miguelito 
Valdés singing a gentle, nostalgic colonial love song. Since he is 
now so widely known for his violent Afro-Cuban style, this simple 
and natural rendition is a pleasant change. 

6. UNA VEZ EN LA VIDA Argentine Waltz. 

CAMINO Argentine Tango. Victor 39373 
Despite the interpolation of short vocals, these are both delight- 
fully danceable. The waltz was the theme song of an excellent 
Argentine film of the same title. Osvaldo Fresedo’s orchestra is 
very smooth, with a cheerful buoyancy and vigor. 

7. EL HUERFANITO Colombian Porro. 

RON DE VINOLA Colombian Merengue. Ansonia 8048 
Not the porro and merengue of the large brassy dance bands. 
Rather, one gets the impression of a few friends gathered in a 
small crossroads café, perhaps in Cartagena. There is much 
scratching and rattling of various gourds and macana, a piece of 
hardwood palm with deep grooves, providing an agreeable regional 
rhythm. 

8. POBRE JIBARITO Puerto Rican Bolero. 

ME HACES PENSAR Puerto Rican Bolero. Ansonia 5100 
One of Puerto Rico's most attractive musical units, the Trio Vega- 
bajeio, gives these two boleros just the right degree of sweetness 
and suavity. 

9. ~QUIEN MATO A CONSUELO? Guaracha. 

ME CASTIGA DIOS Mexican Bolero. Columbia 6255-X 
Another trio, the 1950 reigning favorite in Mexico, the Trio Los 
Panchos. The guaracha is particularly intriguing. The dramatic 
question “Who killed Consuelo?” is the running theme, answered 
by an anxious “I don’t know, sir.” A thoroughly amusing and 
characteristic song. The bolero is routine but pleasing, sophisti- 
cated and completely Mexican. A very satisfying record to own, 


Victor 83028 
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Cuba's most prolific writer, Fernanpo Ortiz, authored this month's 
revealing article “Cuban Drumbeat.” Since publishing Los Negros 
Esclavos (The Negro Slaves) in 1916, and Glosario de afronegris- 
mos (Glossary of Afronegrisms) in 1924, he has been récognized 
as one of the foremost authorities on African themes in America. 
With the regularity of the rhythms of the drums he writes about, 


- Dr. Ortiz turns out books, articles, and comment, read and dis- 


cussed throughout the Hemisphere. He is also the founder of 
numerous cultural organizations and a member of various scientific 
groups all over the world. 

Ever since he was Phi Beta Kappa at 
the University of Georgia and a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, Tuomas 
Jerrerson Hamirron has had an 
outstanding career. Starting as a news- 
paperman with the Atlanta Journal, 
he has been a foreign correspondent 
in London, Madrid, and China. Since 


the war, when Mr, Hamilton served 

with combat units in France and the 

Pacific, he has covered the entire 

“ atomic-disarmament controversy in the 

United Nations for the New York Times, winning high praise for 
his ts. Today he is chief of the Times staff at Lake Success, 


a job which has given him intimate knowledge of that “Peace- 
maker Extraordinary,” Dr. Ralph Bunche. 


Uruguayan Gast6n Ficuema, who 
vrote “Daughters of the Muse,” is 
varticularly well qualified to discuss 
he poetry of his native land. He 
ublished his first book of poems, 
Dulces Visiones (Sweet Visions), at 
the precocious age of fourteen, At 
twenty, Romain Rolland called him 
a true poet and a pure artist.’ Today, 
is work receives the praise of Henri 
sarbusse, Mistral, and En- 
rique Martinez. Born in 
Montevideo 15 years ago, the son of a distinguished educator, he 
represented Uruguay at the Fourth Congress of Ibero-American 
Literature at the University of Havana in 1949, 


Gabriela 


Gonzalez 


“Down East to France” is the report 
of one of many trips made by WALLACE 
B. Atic. Ever since he was sixteen 
years old, this Iowa-born Princeton 
graduate has traveled the world’s un- 
beaten paths. In 1941, he was an 
editorial contributor to Bogota’s Fl 
Tiempo, during the war was an editor 
nd writer for the 
Inter-American Affairs in addition to 
a stint in the U.S. Army. Currently 
a free-lance writer, his articles have 
apy Town & Country, The New York Herald 


Tri ublications. 


Friends of Fernanpno  BeLaunpe- 
Terry, Peru's leading architect, de- 
scribe him as magnetic, a 

speaker, and a natural-born leader. 
4 Formerly a Deputy in the Peruvian 
Congress, he developed and supported 


Coordinator of 


good 


legislation in force his 
native land today. As editor of Ar- 
Peruano, he takes special 
interest in housing and city planning 
typified by “Neighborhood No. 3.” 
Father of three children, he is pro- 
fess tecture at the University of San Marcos and teaches 
Urbanism in the School of Engineering, Lima. 


housing 


quitecto 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ARGENTINE AUTO RACES 
Dear Sir 

In Americas’ July edition an article entitled “Mexican Auto 
Derby” describes as the first of its kind an automobile race in 
Mexico from Juarez to Ocotal over a 2,150-mile section of the 
Pan American Highway. As a promoter of motor touring from the 
start of this modern system of locomotion, our organization is 
pleased at the publication of such an event in your magazine. 
For there is no better way to publicize a positive progressive 
step by the peoples of our continent than the official organ of 
the Pan American Union. . . . 

The Argentine Automobile Club has always worked . . . to 
guide the currents of tourism through this great artery of the 
three Americas, The magnitude of the enterprise has had 
worldwide repercussions. Thus 5,990 miles of the Pan American 
Highway were covered in 1948 with a race of 141 modern cars 
between Buenos Aires and Caracas, and from Lima to Buenos 
Aires, going through Santiago, Chile—finishing on November 28 
of the same year. The “Grand Prize of South America” as it was 
called, was planned: for 1942, the 450th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, but had to be postponed until 1948 because 
of the world conflict. ... 

Without meaning in any way to detract from the merits of the 
competition commented on in the article mentioned above, we 
feel it is our duty to clarify that it is not .. . the first race of 
its kind... . And the Mexican race was purely local, although 
it ended at the border of a sister country. 

The Argentine Automobile Club has behind it many years of 
similar purely national races over a distance of more than ten 
thousand kilometers around the whole perimeter of Argentine 
territory. Moreover, we should point out that other South American 
countries like Brazit, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela have held automobile competitions of the same kind as the 
Argentines’ and the one which took place in Mexico. .. . 

Luis Riba, Secretary General 

' Argentine Automobile Club, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
In the article “Calling All Cars” (May 1949 English edition), on 
the Argentine Automobile Club, AMentcas mentioned the gigantic 
race from Buenos Aires to Lima and Caracas, as well as the first 
automobile race in the Americas—in 1910—from Buenos Aires to 
Cordoba, Argentina. The article on the Pan American stock car 
race in Mexico refers to that country, nothing more. 


GUIDE FOR TEACHERS AND TRAVELERS 
Dear Sir 

I like the Buitrén piece on the Ecuadorean Indian [July, 
English edition] for a quality of sensitiveness as well as for its 
unbiased presentation of a picture of a people... . And may I 
congratulate you upon the beauty and significance of the new 
Americas! I was terrified at the prospect of any sort of change 
in the good old Bulletin; but you've managed the trick to the 
delight of everyone. It is a “must” in my reading, and I fre- 


quently require my students to read it so they will be familiar 
with it as a source of teaching materials. 

Dr. Rachel Salisbury 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Dear Sir: 

It is good to receive publications that encourage an interest in 
cultural developments through such articles as “Inca Finishing 
School” [September, English edition]. Our business . . . being 
primarily travel, we watch closely for articles which will enable 
us to give the prospective tourist a broader background of what 
to expect of different countries—rather than depend on the com- 
mercialization of superficial attractions which are developed purely 
for the gullible tourist. Americas is a magazine that the wide- 
awake person of today cannot afford to overlook. 

Hulda Warren, Megr., Travel & Resort Dept. 
The Dallas Morning News 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Tue U.S. Orrick oF Epucation announces that 
fellowships are now available to United States 
graduate students under the Convention for the 
Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 
During the next academic year two graduate stu- 
dents each are to be exchanged between the United 
States and Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

Requirements include: U.S. citizenship, a bache- 
lor’s degree or its equivalent, the initiation or 
completion of some graduate study, a satisfactory 
knowledge of the particular country involved, good 
health and morals, intellectual ability, and a suitable 
plan of study or research approved by the individual 
student's advisers. 

Round-trip transportation will be paid by the 
United States Government while the receiving 
country allots a certain sum for tuition, mainte- 
nance, and occasionally books and incidentals. A 
supplementary allowance from other sources should, 
however, be considered. 

Applications should be in at the Division of 
International Educational Relations, American Re- 
publics Section, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.. not later than December 15, 1950. 
Students under 35 and veterans are preferred. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American 


nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. 


William Manger of the 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 


in a different American capital; 


the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 


problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 


technical organs—-the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 


Cultural Council. 


the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 


tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American 


Organization of American States, 


affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the organization. 


Opposite: From the Northeastern shores of Brazil, brave, weather- 
beaten fishermen set sail on these frail rafts called jangadas 


‘ 
‘ 


UNION 


a catalogue of publications will 
be sent upon request 


Publications and Promotion Section 


Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ECONOMICS 


THE PERUVIAN ECONOMY. A 250-page study in English 


with statistical tables. Detailed 


WRITERS OF AMERICA 


JUSTO SIERRA: EDUCACION E HISTORIA. Short biography, some writ- 
ings, and bibliography of an outstanding Mexican historian. 110 p 


$1.00 


CARLOS ARTURO TORRES: HACIA EL FUTURO. Political thought of o 


great Colombian writer. 


56 p. 


PRECURSORES DEL MODERNISMO. Selections from José Marti, José 
Asuncién Silva, Manvel Gutiérrez Najera, and Julian del Casal. 107 p. 


MACHADO DE ASSIS, ROMANCISTA. Selections from the main works 
of one of Brazil's leading novelists. In Portuguese. 78 p. $.50 


JUSTO AROSEMENA: ENSAYOS MORALES. Panamanian writer-states 


mon. 61 p. $.35 


JOSE MARTI. Selections from his vast prose works and a short biog 


phy by Andrés Iduarte. 


In Spanish. 124 p. $1.00 


AQUIM NABUCO. Biography, writings. In Spanish. 107 p. $1.00 


JURIDICAL 


COPYRIGHT PROTECTION IN THE AMERICAS. Second 


of the edition, revised and enlarged. Separate English and 


structure. 1950 edition. $1.00 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF INTER-AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
Bibliographic references. 
ilustrated. 1949 edition. 2 vols., $.75 

STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS. 
In language of origin; summaries in English. Printed 


TURE. Basic commodities. 


in 1941. 842 p. $5.00 


AMERICAN THOUGHT 


LA FILOSOFIA LATINOAMERICANA CONTEM- 
PORANEA. Concise, picture of twentieth-cen- 
tury Latin American philosophic thought. 372 
p- $1.75 
CENTENARIO DE VARONA. Critical study, in- 
cluding a bibliography. 18 p. $.20 


MUSIC 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS. Facsimile editions, voice and 
piano. 78 p. $2.00 each language 


THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN MEXICO, 
by Otto Mayer-Serra. English and Spanish. 
47 p. $.50 

BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSIC IN BRAZIL, by Luiz 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo. Text in English 
and Portuguese. 92 p. $.75 

MUSIC AND MUSICIANS OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, by J. M. Coopersmith. Text in Eng- 
lish and Spanish. 146 p. $1.25 


Spanish editions. 


213 p.- $2.00 each 


INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL YEARBOOK. Annual survey 
of development of inter-American regional law. Articles 


in language of the contributor. 1 vol., $3.00 


TRAVEL 


MOTORING TO MEXICO. Official information 
on Mexican highways and pertinent data for 
motorists. Maps. 52 p. $.25 


“VISIT...” Series of booklets illustrated 
with photographs, maps, and sketches to help 
tourists plan vacation trips. Information on 
entry requirements, currency, clothing, shop 
ping, entertainment. In print: Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombi El Salvador, Honduras, 
Ni Vv I $.15 each 


PERIODICALS 


ANNALS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERI 
CAN STATES. Quarterly, containing official 
documents. English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French editions. $2.00 per year, each lan- 
guage.* 

REVIEW OF INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Quarterly. Articles, book reviews, and a 
selected and annotated bibliography of books 
and articles. Materiol appears in language 
of author; bibliography section in Spanish 
only. $3.00 per yeor.* 


* For countries outside the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain, add $1.00 for postage 


BILATERAL TREATY DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
A record of the period 1938-1948 inclusive. 144 p. $.59 


ART 


CHILDREN IN LATIN AMERICAN ART. Black- 
and-white reproductions with text and bio- 
graphical sketches of the artists. $.25 


CONTEMPORARY ART IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Black-and-white reproductions. Biographical 
sketches. $.35 


MONOGRAPHS ON CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 
OF LATIN AMERICA. Black-and-white repro- 
duction, biography and bibliography in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, of Correno (Cuba), Rivera 
Mexico), Pettoruti (Argentina). $.50 each 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE AMERICAN .NATION AND CAPITAL 
SERIES. Illustrated booklets. $.10 each 


NATIONS: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. CAPI- 
TALS: Asuncién, Bogoté, Buenos Aires, Caracas, 
Guatemala City, la Habana, La Paz, Managua, 
Panama City, Rio de Janeiro, San José, and 
Tegucigalpa. 
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